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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 

The following excellent remarks by one whom 
we all respect are copied from the Christian In- 
quirer, the new Unitarian paperin New York. 
They are fall of wise thoughts and deap feelings, 
expressed with all the fervent beauty which belong 
te Dr. Dower's writings. If we were disposed 
to except to ay part, it would be to what is said 
of prayer. ‘I had rather,”’ it is said, “‘rely up- 
on goodness for prayer, than upon prayer for 
goodness. The pure prayer is the incense breath- 
ing from a life. In turmm it blesses that life, and 
makes it fragrant with sanctity and love.”” The 
passage is so exceedingly beautiful that copying 
it has almost disarmed our criticism. But does 
it allow quite enough of efficacy to prayer asa 
help to holy livingt ‘‘I would rather rely upon 
goodness for prayer’—yes, but how shall | be 
good! Do we not at the very outset, need the 
divine aid whjch comes in answer to prayert— 
The influence is indeed reciprocal, our lives must 
act on our devotions and our devotions react upon 
our lives. That is not true prayer which stops 
when the words are uttered, and that must be an 
imperfect life which is not, through constant 
prayer, fed from the infinite fountain of life and 
love. Is not the action of the divine spirit on our 
hearts in prayer the most constant and enriching 
cause of holy thoughts and warm affections and 
benevolent deeds! But we have no doubt that 
the write; in’ the Inquirer will admit all this; and 
fear that we may seem captious. 

‘*It was made an occasion of great interest by 
the spirit that pervaded it,the spirit of truth-seek- 
ing and kindness; and by a manliness, freedom 
and eloquence of discussion which have now be- 
come so much a matter of course in these Con- 
ventions, that one is relieved from all anxiety 
about their success, and the good that will attend 


them. I must frankly say, that I never expect- 
ed to see assemblies of Christian Ministers and 


payal le in six 
months, or Two Don.ags AND FIFTY OENTS, if 


to him than the love of his creatup. It seems 
to mar the nobleness of the commatment, That 
irrational stress upon piety, upon fryer, which 
has marked the religion of all ags, I fear has 
not yet departed from among us. ‘or my own 
part, I find it easier to be devout, thajto be good. 
So I believe have many. Many hve prayed 
much, and do pray much, who haveittle genu- 
ine worth. I had rather rely upon godness for 
prayer, than upon prayer for sek po The 
true prayer is the incense breathing\rom a life. 
In turn it blesses that life and makest fragrant 
with sanctity and love. 
To go now from the basis to the aperstrue- 
ture—there was much discussion in th Conven- 
tion upon preaching, upon the freedan of the 
pulpit, upon moral Reforms, upon ub state cf 
society, and the means of social and spritual re- 
generation. On some of these topics | yould of- 
fer a word or two of comment. 

The fieedom of the pulpit was strong]; assert- 
ed. And so let it be. A man must preach ac- 
cording to his conscience. If his conscience bid 
him preach Transcendentalism, Abolitionism, 
Ultraism of every sort, he must do it. That is 
the freedom of the pulpit. But we must not for- 
get that there is a freedom of the pews too. If 


the preacher demands tn dioahea ver t+- yun 
soiewow in preaching, he must potcomplain if the 


people demand leave to discharge their con- 
science in refusing to listen to him. His con- 
science may be right, and theirs may be wrong; 
but the reverse of this is possible. Both must 
see to it that it 7s an enlightened conscience that 
governs them, and not pride of opinion, preju- 
dice, or obstinate self-will. 

‘Transcendentalism, as it is popularly denomin- 
ated—for no good reason that I can see—in oth- 
er words the doctrine of Strauss, met with some 
occasional uotice in the Convention; and, indeed 
one speaker, who by the courtesy of the mem- 
bers was invited to take a seat with them, fairly 
exhorted them to cast out ‘‘all mysteries and 
miracles from their Christianity.’’ But the mem- 
bers were by no means so minded: for although 
some of them maintained that anti-supernatural- 
ism ought to have liberty to speak in our pulpits, 
no one protessed to believe in it; all professed the 
very contrary, Whether the point is grave and 
weighty enough to demand a division in worship 
between those who stand on either side of it, a 
division even for their own edification, is the 
question; but it appears to me that it clearly es 
such a point. If Rousseau or Lord Herbert of 
Cherburg were here, and invested with the c!er- 
ical character, would we ask them to preach'— 
And yet they believed quite as much in Chris- 
tianity and had quite as much admiration for its 
moral beauty, for what is called the ‘‘absolute’’ 
truth in it, as Dr. Strauss. 

With regard to Moral Reforms and the space 
they are to occupy in the pulpit, there was some 
difference of opinion. None, however, I sup- 
pose, would exclude them altogether. Some 
consideration they demand. The pulpit would 
hardly be just to the time without it. The pub- 
lie mind needs guidance upon these matters, and 








men, in which there would be such expressions | 
of original and self-wrought conviction; so much | 
that is genuine and true, and so little that is con- | 
ventional and commonplace, such speaking out | 
from them of the individual mind, without fear of | 
reproach or hope of favor from any body; and | 
altogether such simplicity, earnestness and pow- 
er of utterance. ‘To me it is unspeakably refresh- 
ing to witness this perfect freedom. Difference 
of opinion is not checked, but welcomed; and it 
is always found to be tending to the elucidation 
of truth, and in fact to harmony of views. 

In this way, these Conventions must be of the 
greatest service to the Clergy, and to all others 
who take the lead in forming public opinion; and 
on this account, I think it was very justly main- 
tained by one of the members, that they ought 
generally to be held in places where the greatest | 
number of the clergy and of the laymen most in- 
terested are likely to attend them. Applications | 
are coming from all quarters, and especially from | 
distant places, for these Conventions to be held 
in them. I sympathize with the feelings of the 
applicants; but the object really is not to support 
or encourage distant congregations, but to gather 
up the intensest life in the whole body, and in 
the very heart. The individual applicants doubt- 
less are in earnest, and will attend Convention 
when it is held in their respective places; but the 
fact is, that in New York, in Philadelphia, and 
in Baltimore, not ten men in the congregations 
will attend our debates. There is this deplora- 
ble feeling about religious interests—that they 
are unreal. Let the meeting be about a tariff, 
ora mercantile or political question, and men 
enough will attend. A man asked me in Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘what this Convention was met fort’’ 
My answer was—‘‘for nothing: according to 
men’s ordinary ideas, for nothing: according to | 
all worldly ideas, for nothing; for nothing, if 
there is nothing in the world but whatis seen | 
and temporal.’ But if there is something lying 
beneath all the forms, and shows, and interests | 
of this world; if there is an invisible foundation | 
on which this superstructure of life is erected, | 
then would I go farther, and would spend more 
time, to search out that invisble basis of all wel- 
fare, than to discuss all the visible interests in the 
world. 

But I must proceed as I proposed, to speak of 
some of the matters agitated in the Convention. | 
And I may observe that both the invisible foun- 
dation and the visible superstructure were re- 
cognized in these rational and earnest debates, 





| 
} 


‘| out great results. 


the preacher is bound to give his aid to that ead. 
But I confess that I should be sorry to see any 
pulpit embarked in-any one of these enterprises 
as its principal business. I should regret to see 
these great associated movements driving out 
from the pulpit that preaching to daily life and 
to the deepest heart, which is its great and ap- 
| pointed function. ‘I'ins would be to dry up the 
| very fountain from which all healiny reforms 
;must come. ‘There certainly is peril here. 
| There is danger lest amidst the public and pop- 
ular action of the Christian principle, its deep 
devotion, meditativeness and spirituality should 
decline and die out from among us. ‘This is a 
point that is beginning to attract the attention of 
religious thinkers of various communions ; and 
it is worthy of attention. 

The only further subjects which I intended to 
mention as coming under the notice of the Con- 
vention, are, the moral condition of society, and 
the evils that press upon it. ‘Che time has come 
when these subjects must engage the attention 
of all religious Conventions of earnest and 
Christiaa men. Three centuries ago, all such 
assembliés were chiefly occupied with settling 
the articles of their creeds. The great Refor- 
mation of the present day is turning upon practi- 
cal questions. 

It is true that different bodies of ©hristians 
are in different stages of this practical Reforma- 
tion. Some are much occupied with discussions 
about rituals, canons, hierarchies; others with 
the sins of Sabbath-breaking, dancing, theatre- 
going ; but others are going much farther, and 
are taking account of the evils of war, slavery, 
pauperism, intemperance, licentiousness; but 
through these gradations ever goes the inquiry 
deeper and deeper into the very heart of society; 
and this advancing shaft of Reform will yet pen- 
etrate to the very foundations of the world; it 
will plough through the rubbish of old abuses, 
and open the soil of a glorious harvest. 

I fook for a changed world, for a reformed 
world, for a better and happier world than we 
now think of, or can distinctly conceive. The 
woes of humanity, thank God, are weighing 
heavier and heavier upon the universal heart and 
conscience ; and this grieving sympathy for the 
miserable, the prostrate and crushed, must work 
Man cannot forever pass by 
his brother man as he has done. Human broth- 
erhood is to be constructed in a new manner. 
Philanthropy will have a.new definition; wealth 





| will find a new mission; intelligence, influencé, 


talent, genius, a new sphere. Oh! from the 


And it was striking to observe how the debaters | heart of this age, is there not to come a melting 


were constantly led from the one to the other.— 


If the inquiry was about moral evils, crushing 
poverty, squalid vice in our cities, moral degra- 
dation every where; then the question arose— 
how are we to relieve society from these evils? 
That led to the basis. Some spoke, and well 
spoke of making our religion a reality; others of | 
‘‘the Ministry at large;”’ and others still, of de- 
votion, of prayer. ‘Ay, but,’’ I said to myself, | 


‘there is a little knot of difficulty behind alf this. | 


This terrible selfishness of our hearts—how shal| 
we get rid of that? Rid men of that; rid the so- 
called good men of that; put love into the heart; 
make men as willing, as ready, as delighted to 
do an act of justice and philanthropy as they 
are now to do what is wrong and selfish; and the 
evils and miseries of society will disappear like 
mists before the morning sun.”” One spoke in 
the close of the Convention with exceeding ear- 
nestness, of the love of God, or rather of devo- 
tion, of prayer, as our great resource; as the lever 
‘hat was to lift the world. But again a question 
arose in my mind, in this wise: ‘*Yes, we pray 
to be good; but are we willing to be good' We 
pray to be pure; philanthropic and wise; but are 
we willing to be pure, philanthropie and wise? 
Carry this {"estion around to every heart ina 
eee ae regation, and would it not bring 
Hinge—vend that is irrelations! Ifwe are not wil- 
is something to be * hay difficalty—then there 
. ’ ‘© besides praying; and that 
18, to meditate, to think deeply to fix attention 
upon that which is good, to male effort. to prae- 
tise well doing at every moment that the Ae: nf 
tunity offers; and it offers at every moment . itis 
not to help the poor only, or to tend the sick. or 
to relieve the miserable, but it is to carry a ae 


pity, a glorious heroism, a burning passion, to 
raise the fallen, to rescue the wandering, to re- 
lease the bond, and consecrate the free; to lift 


| the world, the Church, the State, society, man, 
humanity, to purity, honor, and beatitude? I 
| fully believe it. 


I cannot agree with those who 


| take dark and desponding views of this age; 
|who think the world is growing worse and 


worse ; who think that our Own national moral- 
ity is retrograde and downward in its course, 
| and tending to ruin. I think it would be easy 
| to show that several distinct vices, such as _pro- 
| faneness, intemperance and gambling, have de- 
| creased among us within the last twenty years ; 
| and that with some exe*ptions—of large cities 
for instance, and these doubtful—the country at 
large has been advancing in intelligence, refine- 
ment, real piety and sound morals. 

But, be this as it may, our business is to labor 
in this great work of the common improvement ; 
to see to it that our individual life, each individ- 
ual life, is animpulse to carry society onward 
and upward. ‘The agency of every one of us, 
though merged, is not lost in the crowd, but is 
as distinet as if it were the only agency in the 
world. Let each man arm himself to do his 
work faithfully and well: as though he heard 
the voice of the Master saying, ‘‘Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and | will give thee a crown of 
life.’” 0. D. 


REFLECTIONS FOR SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Another week is past : another of those little 
limited portions of time, which number out my 
life. Let me stop a little bere, before 1 enter 








ing heartevery where. ‘This loving hear is the 
thing. And now this love, God no more truly 
demands for himself than for our neighbor. - {s 
it not dangerous and irrational then to lay such 
exclusive stress upon the love of God! If one 
says that the love of God, the blessed contempla- 
hon of the Infinite Loveliness, is the culminating 
point of my humanity, the highest bliss and glory 
of my nature, | can understand that; I eango to 
any length in that vein. Buytif he sums up all 
in this, if he makes it all the help and strength 
of my virtue and happiness) I fear that there is 
something extravagant, something beyond reason 
and wisdom in this. 

In short, I regret to see devotion represented 
as having any more merit or worth than benevo- 
lence; the love of God as any more acceptable 





upon a new one, and consider what this life is, 
which is thus imperceptibly stealing away, and 
whither it is conducting me. What is its end 
and aim, its good and its evil, its use and improve- 
ment? What place does it fill in the universe ? 
What proportion does it bear to eternity ? 

Lhis mortal Jife is the beginning of existence 
to beings made for immortality, and graciously 
designed, unless by wilful guilt they forfeit it,— 
for everlasting happiness. Compared with eter- 
nity, its longest duration is less than a moment ; 
therefore its good and evil considered without 
any regard to the influence they may have on an 
eternity to come, must be trifling toa degree he- 
low contempt. The short scene, begun in bith 
and closed by death, is acted ove? millions of 
times, in every age; and all the little concerns 





| have employed this week past. 





| ample? 


of mortality are pursued, transacted and forgot- 
ten, like the labors of a bee-hive or the bustle of 
an ant-hill. ‘The thing which hath been, it is 
that which shall be; and that which is done, 1s 
that which shall be done ; and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” Our wisdom, therefore, 
is to pass through this busy dream as calmly as 
we can, and not saffer ourselves to be more 
deeply attached to any of these transitory thjngs, 
than the momentariness and unimportance of 
them deserves. 

But considering this short life as a probation 
for eternity, as a trial whose issue is to deter- 
mine our everlasting state, its importance to our- 
selves appears beyond expression, great, and fills 
a right mind with equal aweand transport. The 
importa will come when there shall be a 
new thing indeed, but not ‘under the. sun,’’ for 
“heaven and earth shall pass away ;” but the 
words of him who created them ‘‘shall not pass 
away.” 

What then is the good or the evil of life, but 
as it has a tendency to prepare or unfit*us for 
that decisive day, when “the Son of Man shall 
come in the clouds with great power and glor;, 
and shall send his angels, and shail gather to- 

ether his elect from the four. winds !’—thal 
ee of man, wno is the Son of God, *blessed 
for evermore,’’ and once before came down from 
heaven, and took upon him this, our mortal na- 
ture, with all its innocent infirmities and suffer- 
ings ; and subjected himself even to the death of 
the cross, that he might redeem us from all our 
sins, and obtain the gift of everlasting life for 
all who should not wilfully frustrate this last and 
greatest effort of divine mercy. 

What have we then to do, but with love and 
gratitude unutierable to embrace the offers of 
salvation, and henceforth beceme in every thing 
his true and faithful disciples? ‘To whom should 
we live, but to him who died for ust To whom 
should we give up ourselves, but to him who 
gave up himself for us, whose ‘*yoxe is easy, 
and his burden light?’ In whom should we 
trust, but in eternal trath? In wi.cm should we 
cheerfully hope, but in infinite goodness! Whom 
should we copy but him, who was made like un- 
to us in all things, sin only excepted, and has 
left us an example that we should ‘‘follow his 
steps?’”? Which if we do faithfully to the utmost 
of our power, his grace shall so assist us, that 
in the end we shall be where he is, to behold his 
glory and partake his bliss. 

Let me think, then, and think deeply, how I 
Have | advanced 
in, or deviated from, the path that leads to life? 
Has my time been improved or lost, or worse 
than lost, misspent’ If the last, let me use dou- 
ble diligence to redeem it. Have I spent a due 
portion of my time in acts of devotion and piety, 
both private, public and domestic, and have they 
been sincere and free from all mixture and su- 
perstition, moroseness, or weak serupulosity? 
Have I in society been kind and helpful, mild, 
peaceable and obliging! Have I been charitable, 
friendly, discreet! Havel hada due regard, 
without vanity or ostentation, to set a guod ex- 
Have I been equally ready to give and 


| receive inStruction and proper advice ; careful to 
| give no offence, and patient to take every thing 


| in good part? 
| disinterested ? 


Have I been honest, upright, and 
Have I,in my way, and ac- 


| cording to my station and calling, been diligent, 
| frugal, generous, and industrious to do good? 


Have I, in all my behavior, consulted the hap- 


and if we were not so self-indulgent, so ready to 
shrink from the rough moods of nature, we 
should have clearer minds and stronger bodies. 
‘The worst and most dangerous poison is confine- 
ment, and the pent air that simmers all the day 
in heated rooms, unchanged.”’ 





MUSIC FOR MEN AND ANGELS. 


When the work of creation was completed, 
the morning stars (angels) sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy. : 

When our blessed Savior became. incarnate, 
angels sung their sweetest song at his birth, on 
the plains of Bethlehem. Let there be music 
on earth, as there will be eternal music and 
songs in heaven. ; : . 

Let all learn to sing, and, if possible, to play 
on instruments. If time is scarce, take time, 
and rely upon it, you will regain thas time, both 
in increased mental and physical efficiency 
through life, so as to make up this time, and 
especially in prolonging life itself. Letchildren 
and youth more especially be encouraged to 
sing. The growing custom of relieving the 
vedium of the achuol-room by interspersing 
music, is admirable, Let it be practiced often 
through the day, throughout all the schocls in 
Christendom. It will greatly promote study, as 
well as cultivate this delightful and moralzing 
faculty, and also render the school-room aitrac- 
tive, instead of repulsive. It will keep alive 
this strong native passion, now allowed to dum- 
ber, and finally die by disuse, As all chidren 
have this faculty by nature, all can or sould 
have become good singers and players, if & had 
been early and duly cultivated. Let mahers 
sing much to their children, as well as strile up 
cheerful lays when about the house and garden, 
so as to inspire this divine sentiment in all tbout 
them, as well as thereby give unrestraine ex- 
pression to those lively, buoyant, elevated, hap- 
py feelings, so abundant by nature in their souls, 

Song in woman is fhexpressibly beautiful. 
She is pre-eminently adapted to pour forth her 
whole sou! in strains of melting pathos. She is 
a better natural masician than man; and hence 
can diffuse in society those pure feelings and 
holy aspirations inspired by music—espedally 
female singing. She can thereby chorm her 
wayward children, and supplant the angyw by 
the enchanting and subduing. When her chil- 





| dren become tretful or ill-natured, she can sing 
them out of temper into sweetness, more efkctu- 
ially than by scolding or chastisement. One 
| sweet ture, when they are wrangling, willquell 
| wrath, and promote love, a hundred-fold more 
}than whips. ‘The former is irresistible, and 
| tames down their rougher passions at once; the 
latter only re-inflames. Sweet music will hush 
| still any crying child, and dispel anger as effec- 
| tually as the sun fog. If mothers woul¢ sing 
their children out of badness into goodtess— 
would sing to make and keep them goot, and 
because they were good—how sweet and heav- 
enly-dispositioned they might reader thei cbil- 
dren ! 

Music should, therefore, be almost an indis- 
pensable qualification and pre-requisite for mar- 
riage, and then be cultivated after marriage, 
even more than before; whereas domestic cares 
too often drown its happy notes. 
very orchestra of music. All women should be 
good singers and players, and may often avert 


| piness and ease of those I live with, and of all} the ill-temper and contentiousness of husbands, 





who have any dependence upon me! Have I 
preserved my understanding clear, my temper 
calm, my spirits cheerful, my body temperate, 
and healthy, and my heart in a right frame! If 
to all these questions I can humbly, yet confi- 


by frequently charming them with singing 
much. Angels live in song, and she approxi- 
mates nearer to them than any other earthly 
creature. Let woman “cultivate the gift which 
is in her.’’ Let children be encouraged to tune 


dently answer, that 1 have done my best; if [| their young voices when about the house and 


have truly repented all the faulty past, and made 
humble, yet firm, and vigorous, and deliberate 
resolutions for the future ; poor as it is, the hon- 
@8t endeavor will be graciously accepted ; and I 
may to-morrow gladly approach the sacred table 
and partake of that bread of life, which our bles- 
sed Savior gave, to nourish to all goodness those 
who receive it worthily, and to be not only the 
means of grace, but the pledge of glory. Amen. 
[C. Talbot’s Reflections, as published in the 
Christian Witness. | 





STORMY SUNDAYS. ° 


Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Connecticut, re- 
cently preached a sermon to his people on the 
‘*Uses and Duties of Stormy Sundays,’ from 
the text ‘‘Fiure and hail; snow and vapors; 
stormy wind fulfilling his word.”’ From this 
text he, in his peculiar manner, lectured them 
right plainly on the wicked habit of staying 
away from worship on stormy Sundays. After 
alluding to the fact that every created thing, 
pleasant and terfible, including ‘‘the flying artl- 
lery of the weather,”’ were invoked to praise 
the Lord, he turned tc his ‘‘fair weather hear- 
ers,’’ for whose special benefit he had prepared 
the discourse, and chosen a fair and genial day 
on which to deliver it, and told them in the out- 
set, that he meant them, by introducing his sub- 
ject after the following strain :— 

“There is a class among you, who visibly 
enough cannot sympathize with all the senti- 
ments of this glowing and lofty psalm. The 
principal significance of the weather, or at least 
of all foul weather, appears, in their estimation, 
to be, that it excuses them from worship. ‘The 
snows, and vapors, and stormy wind, do not so 
much fulfil the word of Jehovah, as call them 
away from his word and the worship of his 
house. Their seat is sure to be vacant every 
stormy Sunday, and too often when there is 
only a slight promise of rain, or of any other 
kind of unpleasaut weather. If the wind blows, 
or the walks are wet, or covered with a little 
snow; if the cold is uncomfortable, or the heat 
a little too intense ; ifa fog damps the air, or 
an east wind chills it, they take out an indul- 
gence from the weather, and consider the wor- 
ship of God as relieved by a dispensation.’’ 

The Doctor then went on to prove that 
stormy Sundays are not only very harmless to 
all persons but invalids, but that they really have 
a high religious purpose. It is very desirable, 
according to his doctrine, to’ have stormy Sab- 
baths, and we ought to improve them as oppor- 
tunities of special blessing in attending on the 
public worship of God. ‘Toward the close he 
enforced his doctrine in this strain : 

‘‘] hope that all my fair weather hearers are 
present, and, being present, that they will re- 
ceive the salutary lesson I give them. I have 
not said, and did not mean to say, all that could 
relate to a subject so unpleasam. I have not 
rebuked your self-indulgence as I might have 
done. I have not spoken of the chill our wor- 
ship often suffers by the thinness of the assem- 
bly, and the many way seats displayad ; for I 
was not willing to ask your attention here as 
patrons of the place. I have not dwelton your 
excuses, and removed them—the plea that you 
had better sometimes spend the day of God by 
yourselves ; for you know that you spénd it in 


a better world—the plea often presen{ to th 


fields, botlt singly and in concert, as well as 
persuaded to sing instead of contending. Let 
boys be encouraged to whistle, and play on in- 
struments, and Jaborers make field and forest 
ring, and echo with their lively, thrilling notes, 
{American Phrenological Journal. 





DR- DAVIDSON’S REASONS FOR WITHDRAW- 
ING FROM THE “ALLIANCE.” 


Sir,—lt is a great misfortune to some individu- 
als, that they happen to be more frequently with 
the minority than the majority, or that they are 
obliged to differ from good and wise men around 
them. 

Since the proper formation of the Evangelical 
Alliance at the late meeting in London, these 
two ideas have freqaently oceurred to my mind ; 
for, if the first be not applicable, the second, at 
least, is appropriate to me as regards that new 
confederation. 

None acquainted with me will suppose that I 
am opposed to the Christian union. ‘The very 
thought of all true Christians, or a majority of 
them, meeting together from time to time, must 
be exhilarating to the pious heart. The spectacle 
of the excellent of the earth testifying their Chris- 
tian affection for one another in a large assembly 
convened for that purpose, is a glorious one 
even in prospect ; what, then, must it be in re- 
ality! But the question of a particular associa- 
tion is another matter, and must be judged of by 
its own merits. 

When the desire of Christian union brought 
together so many pious men at Liverpool, for the 
purpose of conversing upon and praying over 
the subject, I was anxious to attend the meet- 
ing, that it might not be said, the Dissenters are 
backward to join in a fraternal association with 
Churchmen. I confess that 1 had my doubts all 
along of eee of the doctrinal basis there 
proposed. But as the whole matter had to be 
considered in London, and many things might 
there have been changed, I continued to wait for 
the result of the large Conference in the metrop- 
olis. 

I need scarcely say, that some proceedings of 
that Conference created in me considerable dis- 
satisfaction. I allude particularly to two prop- 
ositions, inserted in what is termed the ‘‘Doctri- 
nal busis.”” In one of these, statements are 
made by which the Friends and many of the 
Plymouth Brethren are excluded; in the other, 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, the 
eternal blessedness of the righteous, and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, is propound- 
ed. My objection to these propositions is, that 
they exclude many Christians. It is not difficult 
to foretell the reception which the clause relat- 
ing to the everlasting punishment of the wicked 
will meet with among a number of thinking men 
in this country. 1 give no opinion at present on 
the scripturality or unscripturality of it, as this 
is not necessary for my purpose. But I know 
men, of whose Christianity there can be, in 
my opinion, no doubt, who hesitate, about re- 
ceiving the doctrine of punishment literally eter- 
nal. | believe, too, there are many highly in- 
telligent Christians all over England (not at all 
Unitarian) both ministers and laymen, who are 
either averse to the doctrine, or have notat least 
sufficiently studied it, se as to be prepared to 
subscribe it, In Germany, all the leading evan- 


engstenberg, and perhaps Tholuck, will not 


no such exercise as worship, or preparation for —_—_ elergy and — with the exception of 


giddy heart of vanity, that a stormy day is no 
fit oceasion for the display of your yerson, a 
plea that you cannot yourselves utter, » gree of 
its conscious want of dignity, but which never- 
theless has power with many—the ped that it 
will injure your health to encounter the rough 
weather ; for you all expect me to bq here in 
every storm that blows, and you can well be 
here as 1; and if in thirteen years’ attendance 
on my duties here, without any consid¢ration of 
the weather, in its wildest storms and fiercest 
cold, I have never suffered the least injyry, there 
is not much reason to fear for you—cerjainly not 
for any who are in equally sound heilth. To 
invalids I will oe whe ae an thdugh even 
they would common r by no ex e in- 
cident to their Ps 


adoptit. Such men as Neander, Nitzsech, Ju- 
lius Maller, Ullmann, Kucke, Bleek, &c., re- 
ject it, if I am not greatly mistaken ; and thou- 
sands of pious Germans do the same. a 
I object, therefore, to these two propositions, 
on the ground of their exclusiveness. In my 
opinion, they shut out from the association men 
whom God will not shut out from heaven. They 
would have excluded such men as John Foster 
and John Milton; and they do exclude Mr. Gur- 
ney and Dr. Neander. 
Bat 1 am aware of the reply that will be given 
to this. We say, the members of the Alliance 
could not well work with the persons whom they 
exclude. Wecould not co-operate with them 
harmoniously, and therefore the propositions 
must stand. Perhaps the majority of the mem: 





. There is no such 
poison in wet and cold as many love tdsuppose : 


bers could not work well with those who will be 
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| ‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


| of his fellow-man to the spirit of the Gospel. 


necessarily shut out. But, observe the bearing of 
this avowal. lt implies, that the Association is, 
in its very nature, as a speaker at a public meet- 
ing lately said, ‘‘not inclusive but exclusive.’ 
It was not designed to embrace all who may be 
supposed Christians, in the judgment of charity. |: 
But is this consistent with the original idea of 
the Alliance? Was it not me 

of Christians throughout the werld, so compre- 
hensive, as practically to refute the iting lan- 
guage, ‘‘See how these Christians bite and de- 
vour one another?’’ Was it not meant to tell 
powerfully on the spiritual arp the 
world, by presenting the spectacle of ians, 
long alienated, but finally united? Was not the 
idea of it, the manifestation of the union of the 
people of God everywhere! If, however it be 
80 narrow in its basis as to exclude many Chris- 
tians; if the association is exclusive rather than 
inclusive ; I wonder how it will do away the idea 
of disunion among Christians which prevails in 
the world, or how it will refute the argument 
either of the infidel or the Roman Catholic. It 


LETTER FROM JOHN FOSTER TO A YOUNG 
WOMAN NEAR DEATH. 
Fesrvary, 4th, 1825. 
My pear Sarau,— While your heavenly Fa- 


ther retains you here some ering moments 
longer, to accomplish in you and for you the 


rd you on earth, I cannot be content without 
veying to you one short expression more of 
that most deep and friendly interest which aug- 
ments as we see you retiring. I wish to have it 
reposed and cherished in my memory, that so 
dear a friend may read yet afew more lines 
from me. And | should feel it an inestimable 
favor granted to me, if 1 might contribute, in 
even the least degree, under the blessing of him 
who keeps you in his faithful care, to cheer your 
spirit in this last stage of its journey and its con- 
flict. All mortal endeavors to aid are felt by 
those whose affection would offer them, to be in- 
expressively feeble and inadequate to impart 
strength and animation to the soul in this season 


be an union pra you part of his merciful intentions to- 


cannot do so, because Christians will stiff ‘be di-| of its final and greatest trial. But the happiness 


sided outwardly from one another. Numbers 
who ecannet subscribe to the creed, will not 
join the Alliance ; and thus the manifestation of 

Jhristian union before the world, will remain in 
the same, or even in a worse condition than be- 
fore. It is not difficult, therefore, to see, that 
the exclusive principle of the Alliance virtually 
contradicts the very purpose for which that body 
was called into being. 

And not only are the two, propositions, to 
which I have alluded, highly objectionable, as 
they appear to me, but also the creed itself. I 
had verily thought that creeds and confessions 
were little regarded by the evangelical Dissent- 
ers of England. Ecclesiastica} history shows 
their inutility and positive injuriousness. Few 
will assert at the present day, that they have 
any virtue in securing uniformity of faith among 
those who subscribe them. They are perfectly 
worthless. On the present occasion a creed is 
particularly objectionable, because the piety of a 
man is not manifested by the complexion of his 
doctrinal belief. Life isthe test of true religion. 
Con- 
duct is the great index to man of the conformity 


Even fellowship with a church which maintains 
purity of communion would be a far better crite- 
rion than the creed of the Alliance. See the 
simplicity of the earliest,—the Scripture confes- 
sions of faith! Contrast them with the later 
creeds which sprung up in ecclesiastical coun- 
cils, and the difference in length and minuteness 
will be most obvious. It would appear, howev- 
er, that the idea of a tolerably stringent and 
lengthy creed has still possession of many minds. 
These minds cannot or,will not separate it from 
the idea of genuine piety, They define the doc- 
trines of Scriptures, and require subscriptions to 
their modes of statement and of explanation. 
When I think of the list of propositions Jaid 
down as_the doctrinal basis, I rejoice that the 
aimiable Neander did not visit London to attend 
the Alliance, as he had intended. How would 





to you, dearest Sarah,and the consolation to 
your friends, is, that he is with you who has all 
power and goodness to support you, who loves 
while he afflicts you, and will not desert you one 
moment, but hold you in his own mighty hand, 
and bear you safely through. 

You are sensible, my ever dear friend, that the 
painful struggle of life will soon be over. At 
the end of each of the few past weeks you have 
been conscious, and your anxiously vigilant do- 
mestic friends have plainly perceived, that a few 
days had effected still another, and another, de- 
pression of the force of the vital principle: lan- 
guishing nature has surrendered, successively, 
still one point more. You are now touching the 
very confine between this world and that myste- 
rious one into which your Almighty Father’s 
voice is calling you, into which his angels will 
rejoice to bear you. Oh, how happy that you 
are not looking despondingly back, with grief 
aud anguish, to see the world receding, and 
vainly striving to grasp sgmething by which to 
retain hold of it! How happy to feel, that the 
world you are leaving does not raise a distract- 
ing and melancholy conflict in your soul by 
drawing it back from that to which you are ad- 
vancing. What a felicity, that you can com- 
placently, and withowt a murmur, without, at 
least, anything more than a momentary and nat- 
ural emotion, resign the world, and youth, and 
life, with all the sublunary activities of a vigor- 
ous and enlarging mind, and all that time ap- 
peared to be promising you; and can give your 
immortal being up to Him who will translate it 
to a better and happier economy. a 

But still, my dear Sarah, you feel a disquie- 
tude of heart, from nut experiencing the complete 
influence of religion in imparting a fulness of 
consolation, in animating the affections toward 
God and eternal realities, and raising you toa 
strung confidence of faith. You are, perhaps, 
sometimes tempted to doubt whether your 
prayers to the throne of heaven have been ac- 
cepted. Now, it is right that you should regret 


| he have been hereticated had he given an ad-|4 deficiency of the blessed influence, that you 


| diced the minds of honest inquirers after truth, | 





dress to the members, recommending them to lay 
aside the use of the word Trinity, which preju- 


! 
1 
| 
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against the doctrine. Those who are ready to | 
infer the unbelief of an individual from his aver- | 
sion to the use of certain phrases and terms ren- | 
dered vulnerable by time, would probably have 
supposed that the excellent Professor is a thor- 
ough Neologian. 

ut sume members of the Alliance may say, 
You are now mistaken. We have not propound- 
ed a creed or confession. They may point to the 
resolution which affirms, that ‘‘this brief summa- 
ry is not to be regarded in any formal or ecclesi- 
astical sense as a creed or confession.” 

But Il reply, you have laid down a creed or 
confession of faith, to all intents and purposes, 
call it by whatever Rame you choose. care 
nething about the appellation: the thing is vir- 
tually a creed, disguise it as you may. 

fam not willing, then, to take any share of 
the responsibility that must attach to the Con- 
ference in layirg down a basis necessarily ex- 
cluding any Chiistian man, and even large num- 
bers ofthe pious. ‘The Almighty has drawn no 
line in the Scriptures by which poor humanity 
might ascertain the amount of doctrine to be be- 
lieved in order to salvation. Nor has he given 
any warrant whatever for dividing true Chris- 
tians into more orthodox and less orthodox ; jnto | 
those whom we can love readily, heartily, easily, 
with whom we can enjoy sweet fellowship ; and 
those whom it is more difficult to love and sym- 
pathise with, because they believe rather little. 
On the contrary, the Seriptures teach us to love 
all who bear the Savior’s image. Such as give 
practical evidence of luving the Saviour most 
will be most loved. ‘To them will the believer 
feel attracted more easily than to such as exhibit 
less of the Redeemer’s image. 


Now, the question is, does greater conformity 
to that image depend on the extent of a man’s 
speculative creed* I cannot think so, All my 
observation contradicts the supposition. I know 
many whose creed is long and minute—who are | 
perfectly orthodox in the conventional sense of 
that term, and yet, at the same time, are intoler- 
ant and narrow in spirit. 

It had been far wiser in the Alliance, as it 
seems to me, to have had no doctrinal basis or 
creed, but a definite object instead. The world 
should then have known what the members de- 
siretodo. I know that many say they are anx- 
ious, at least for a time, to do nothing else than 
meet together and express love for one another. 
And is all the present apparatus necessary for 
the attainment of an object so simple ? 


It would appear to me however, that some- 
thing practical is intended, else why exclude 
many whom the Alliance candidly affirms to be 
Christians, because these minor Christians could 
not work harmoniously with those in the Asso- 
ciation ¢ 

I fear that, when the members themselves of 
the Alliance come to objects, they will hardly 
agree. 1 can foresee a great difference of opin- 
ion regarding the Christian Sabbath for example, 
a subject which the Wesleyans were very anx- 
ious, at Liverpool, to propose. 

Our benefit is sure to arise from the discussion 
of doctrine that has already taken place in the 
Evangelical Alliance. Some points which have 
been till now vaguely apprehended will come up 
for examination. The different stones in the 
temple of orthodoxy will be more minutely scru- 
tinised ; and let it even be so. Heavenly truth 
has nothing to fear from the most vigorous scru- 
tiny. God is not honored by an unintelligent 
adherence to time-honored dogmas. 


Had not this letter been already too long, I 
should have said something on the relation of the 
Alliance to American slavery. It is enough, 
perhaps, to state the principal reasons that in- 
duced me to withdraw from the Alliance. I 
cannot give my sanction, in any shape, to what 
appears to myself an exclusive spirit. I will 
not, by the least act, if possible, countenance the 
idea that creeds are necessary or desirable for 
testing the true Christianity of individuals. Let 
it nut be supposed for a moment that J throw out 
any insinuations against the motives and charac- 
ter of the parties composing the Alliance. I 
have the highest opinion of their excellent de- 
sign and benevolent spirit. I honor them very 
highly for the attempt they have made to bring 
together different individualstanhappily too much 
alienated. Ali that I have ventured to canvass 
is, the kind of organisation originated, or, rath- 
er, the wisdom of lying down such a doctrinal 
basis as must tend to make the subscribers to 
it another Christian partyin the visible Church 
of Christ. ] am, yours, 

SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 

Lancashire Independent College, 

September 22, 1846. 


| should implore that God would lift up upon you, 


without a cloud, the light of his countenance, 
and grant you, at happy intervals at least, to en- 
enjoy strong consolation in having fled to the 
refuge set before you,—at inéervals, for a mala- 
dy that so crushes the body will often, unless al- 
most a miracle were wrought, inevitably cast a 
shade over the mind. A measure of this joy of 
faith and hope is truly a blessing to be desired 
and implored, both for your own support, my 
dear Sarah, and that you may leave a happy tes- 
timony for the consolation of your friends. You 
will please your heavenly Father by praying 
that he would make it delightfully evident that 
your prayers have been graciously heard. But, 
at the same time, do not deprive yourself of the 
precious consolation which belongs to you, and 
which is so exceedingly needful to you, by mis- 
taking the true principle of the assurance of the 
efficacy of your prayers. The true ground of 
this assurance is the infallible certainty of the di- 
vive promises ; that is to say, the certainty of 


who truly seek him. Combine this certainty on 
the part of God, with conscious certainty on your 
part, my dear friend, that you do sincerely, ear- 
nestly, and patiently, continue to entreat him to 
fulfil his own gracious words to you, and ¢his 
forms a firm ground for your assurance, inde- 
pendently of the degree in which he may or may 


|not favor you with the express tokens that he ac- 


tually does accept your petitions. If only satisfied 
of this one thing, namely, that the soul has with 
real and persevering earnestness, and in the 
name of Christ, sought the divine mercy, and 
implored the final fulfilment of the _promises of 
God, | should feel an entire confidence of the 
eternal safety of such a spirit, however defective 
its actual consolations were, and even though it 
went on to the last hour with a great degree of 
painful doubt and apprehension. Desirable as 
it is,—exceedingly so, in your near approach to 
the mighty change,—to enjoy the most se: sible 
and animating manifestation of the divine favor 


/and acceptance in Jesus Christ, I would still re- 


peat, most cogently, that this is not the essential 
ground for confidence. The essential ground 
still is, the absolute certainty that God will and 
does accept every one who sincerely seeks him, 
whether he grant an animating testimony to the 
heart that he does so or not. 

And are you not consciously certain, that you 
have sought his mercy with a real and solemn 
intentness of soul, and that you do so still, and 
that you shal! continue to de so the last hour? 
My dearest Sarah, surely your heart bears you 
witness that this is true. His favor, his love, in 
life and death, and for ever, is tbat which you 
are never ceasing to desire and supplicate. You 
even desire and pray that you may desire and 
pray for it still more importunately. You are 
beseeching him to fulfil in you all the good 
pleasure of his goodness, and the work of faith 
with power, to conform you to his image, and 
to prepare you for his presence. Surely, my 
ever dear friend, you can say that this is the 
prevailing impulse of your soul ; that it is so in 
those moments when the sufferings which op- 
press the body are at intervals so remitted as ta, 
allow the free action of your mind. ‘Then, be 
assured, that you have the true and solid ground 
for confidence. Rest upon it, Sarah; in hum- 
ble trust commit yourself to the divine mercy ; 
still, however, not ceasing to pray that your 
God may impart to you a more animated degree 
of consolation, more clearly disclose his love, and 
more powerfully draw your affections toward 
him. Do not cease to pray for some such hap- 
y emotions, in the intervals of your suffering. 
at sull consider, that one part, a difficult part, 
of your last duty, is devoutly to submit to bear 
that weariness and often confusion of mind which 
is the inevitable effect of the distress and sinking 
of your physical nature. May your almighty 
Friend sustain you and prolong your patience 
under this painful weight! 


But while I write, the thought rises upon me, 
like the appearance of a vision, how soon you 
will be past all those disquietudes and sufferings! 
A short while, and you will have emerged from 
the valley of the shadow of death, into the scene 
of glory and felicity beyond. Go, dearest Sarah ; 
go before, and expect us, that are losing you, ere 
ong to follow you. It will give an added at- 
traction to a better world, to think that you are 
there. ; 

_ Once more, my ever dear young friend, in 
time and through eternity, may the blessing of 
the Almighty rest on you. [Life and Corres- 
pondence of John Foster. 





SLANDER. 
I will no less hate to tell than to hear slanders: 





[London Patriot. 


if 1 cannot stop others’ mouths, I will stop m 
own ears. The receiver is ad vote shia 


the faithfulness of God to perform them to those’ 


JOHN H. MORTSON, EDITOR. 


SESE 


LAST DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 
From a very good article in the Christian Re- 
view on this subject we make a few extracts. 
‘It was wholly in keeping with the ieligious 
spirit of that amiable and accomplished princess, 
Isabella of Spain, that when she saw those who 
stood around hér bed bathed in tears, she calmly 
said,—‘‘Do not weep for me, nor waste your 
time in fruitless prayers for my recovery ; but 
pray rather for the salvation of my soul.” Amid 
all the cares of royalty, she cared for her own 
soul ; and strange as it, may seem, some of the 
repulsive measures of her government—re- 
pulsive alike to humanity and religion—(we re- 
fer now especially to the horrible Inquisition, ) 
were the fruit of her anxious desire to do right, 
to promote the safety of her own soul, and the 
glory of God. 
Our illustrations on this point would be incom- 
plete, should we fail to give the Christian view 
of the subject. But here so numerous instances 
meet us, that we hardly know where to begin 
our selection. Hundreds and » to 
whom religion has been a ‘‘ruling passion” dur- 
ing a loug life, have adorned their profession by 
cleaving to it in death ;--and not only cleaving 
to it, but triumphing in it. Its power has» been 
shown in the higher, as well asin the lower 
walks of life; and men eminent for learing, in- 
fluence and power, have been tuled b gion 
in their life, and consoled and sustained by it in 
death. Here belong the glorious company of 
the martyrs—finer tilustrations could not be 
found. ith them their ‘‘ruling passion’’ was 
not only strong in death, but stronger than death. 
Here also belong persons of elevated rank of ev- 
ery period and every name—kings, princes, sol- 
diefs ; professional men, lawyets, physicians and 
divines—many, whose history has been. written ; 
many more, whose history remains unwritten ; 
or whose regal, military, or political career has 
been duly recorded, while that glorious crown- 
ing event has been left out. The case of the 
aged Polycorp, bishop of the church in Smyrna, 
is known to every one. When at the place of 
execution, life was offered him if he would re- 
nounce Christ, he steadfastly refused,—saying, 
‘Eighty and six years have I served him, and 
he has never done me any thing but good, why 
should I forsake him now!’? Mr. Saunders, 
who was burst at Coventry, on coming to the 
stake where he was to suffer, embraced it with 
apparent joy, exclaiming, ‘Welcome, cross of 
Christ ! jeleome, everlasting life!’?’ When 
Ridley and Latimer were bound together to the 
stake, the former said to his companion, ‘Be of 
good heart, brother; for God will either assuage 
the fury of the-flame, or enable us to abide it.’’ 
The latter repWed, ‘‘Be of good comfort, for we 
shall this day light such a candle in England, as 
I trust, by God’s grace, never shall be put out.’’ 
Mr. Rogers, who was burnt at Smithfield, in a 
Jetter to Bullinger shortly before his death, said, 
‘*We are still in the utmost peril, as we have 
been for a year and a half. We are kept asun- 
der in prison, and treated with all kinds of inhu- 
manity and scorn. ‘They theaten us every day 
with death, which we do not value. We reso- 
lutely despise fire and sword for the cause of 
Christ. We know in whom we have believed 
and are sure we have committed our souls to 
him by well doing. Inthe mean time help us 
with your prayers, that he has begon the good 
work in us, would perform it to the end. We 
are the Lord’s, let him do with us as seemeth 
good in his sight.’’ Thus did these pret men, 
iu their death, confirm what they had preached 
and taught, spoken and felt in theirlives. They 
had devoted themselves to Christ and his service 
with a zeal which made religion to them a ruling 
passion. And thus when every thing else for- 
sook them, this did not forsake them. When 
every external source of comfort was taken away 
this made their comforts abound. They ceased, 
in many instances, to live upon the solace of 
Christian society; they were deprived of every 
thing which could make life desirable; they were 
immured in prison walls aud shut out from 
the light of heaven; and when they were reliev- 
ed from their gioomy incarceration, it was often 
only to be carried to a death of agony. But the 
thorny path which they trod has its roses of 
spiritual joy. In their consciousness of possess- 
ing the love of Christ, they went to their deaths 
as a man to his repose, as a child to a festival; 
or a victorious general to a splendid triumph.— 
And, though they might not have adopted the 
words, they breathed the spirit of the apostle 
Eliot, whose last utterance upon earth was, 
‘*weleome joy!” 

Scarcely any thing within the compass of our 
reading, is more beautiful than the description of 
the last days of the venerable Bede, who was 
translated into immortality A. D. 735. The 
circumstances of his death are thus detailed by 
his pupil, Cuthbert : 

‘*A bout two weeks before Easter, he began 
to be much troubled with shortness of breath, 
yet without pain ; and thus continued, cheerful 
and happy, giving thanks to Almighty God day 
and night, nay, even every hour, till the day of 
our Lord's ascension. He daily read lessons to 
us, his scholars ; the rest of the day he spent in 
singing psalms. The night he passed without 
sleep, yet rejoicing and giving thanks, unless 
when a little slumber intervened. When he 
awoke, he resumed his accustomed devotions, 
and, with expanded hands, never ceased return- 
ing thanks to God. Indeed, 1 never saw with 
my eyes nor heard with my ears any one so dili- 
gent in his grateful devotions. O truly blessed 
man! He sang that sentence of St. Paul, “It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God’’ ; and many other things from the 
Scripture, in which he admonished us to arouse 
ourselves from the sleep of the mind. He also 
recited something in our English language, for 
he was very learned in our songs; and putting 
his thoughts into English verse, he repeated it 
with much feeling. For this necessary journey 
no one can be more prudent than he ought to be, 
to think before his going hence what of good or 
evil his spirit after death will be judged worthy 
of. He also sang anthems according to his and 
our custom, one of which is, ‘*O glorious King, 
Lord of hosts, who triumphing this day didst as- 
cend above all the heavens, leave us not or- 
phans, but send the promise of the Father, the 
Spirit of truth, upon us. Alleluia.”” When he 
came to the words ‘leave us not,’ heburst into 
tears, and wept much. By turns we read, and 
by turns we wept; iudeed, we always read in 
tears. In such solemn joy we Pea | the fifty 
days. But during these days, besidesthe daily 
lessons which he gave, and the singing of 
— he endeavored to. com two works. 
he one was a translation of St. John’s Gospel 
into English, as far as where it is said, ‘‘But 
what are these, among so many’; the other, 
some collection out of St. Isidore’s book of 
Notes. On Tuesday before Ascension-day, his 
breathing began to be very strongly affected. 
and a little swelling appeared in his feet. All 
that day he dictated cheerfully, and sometimes « 
said, “Make haste, I know not how long J shall 
hold out ; my Maker may take me away very 
soon.’ It seemed to us he knew well he was 
near hisend. He d the night awake in 
thanksgiving. On Wednesday morning he or- 
dered fis to write speedil what we had begun. 
This being done, we wal ed till the third hour, 
with the relics of the saints, as the custom of 
the day required. Then one of us said to him, 
<‘Most dear master, there is yet one chapter 
wanting. Do you think it to be 
asked any more questions? He answered, ‘‘It 
is no trouble; take your pen and write fast ;’’ he 
did so. But at the ninth hour he said to me, 
“J have some valuables in my little chest. Run 
quickly, and — all the priests of the monas- 
tery to me.” hen they came, he distributed 
his small presents to them, and exhorted each of 
them to attend to their masses and prayers. 
They all wept when he told them they would 
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see him no more; bat rejoiced to hear him say, 
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“Jt is now time for me to return to him who 
made me. ‘The time of my dissolution draws 
near. I desire to be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ. Yes, my soul desires to see Christ, my 
King, in his beauty.’’ In this manner he con- 
tinued to converse cheerfully till the evening, 
when the pupil mentioned before said to him, 
‘*Dear master, one sentence is still wanting.’ 
He replied, ‘* Write quickly.”’ ‘Lhe young man 
said, ‘‘it is finished.’’ He answered, ‘*Thou 
hast well said, all is now finished. Hold my 
head with thy hands, for I shall delight to sit at 
the opposite side of the room, on the holy spot 
at which I have been accustomed to pray, and 
where, while sitting, I can invoke my Father.” 
When he was placed on the pavement of his 
little place, he sang, ‘‘Glory be to the Father, 
and tothe Son, and to the Holy Ghost ;” and 
expired as he uttered the-last words. Such was 
the happy, the glorious conclusion of life to this 
first of scholars.” 

This narrative reminds us of the rude age to 
which it belongs. It exhibits the venerable 
priest in the attire of a chureéh, whose claims to 
be the true charch of Christ we can by no means 
conclude. But such beautiful simplicity, ear- 
nestness and piety, and such peace in death, 
cannot but be admired wherever they are seen. 

The dying expression of Bede resembles that 
of Gordon Hall, one of the earliest American 
missionaries to Bombay. He died suddenly of 
Asiatic cholera, at a distance from his place of 
abode. ‘After having given his attendants sev- 
eral necessary directions, and prayed for himself, 
for his family and for the heathen, he cried out 
three times, “Glory to thee, O God,”’—and 
expired. As the death-chills gathered around 
his body, he employed his last strength in this 
divine doxology ;—a meet oceupation for one 
whose redeemed spirit was just entering into 
the heavenly temple. The ascription, thrice re- 
peatéd by his dying lips, was, as it were, 4 
strain heard from the celestial sanctuary, as its 
golden gates were opening for his admission. I: 
was as if he began to sing the immortal anthem 
of Paradise, while he was in the act of passing 
into its bliss.”” 
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BOSTON, NOV. 21, 1846. 


EXPEDIENCY. PROVIDENCE. 

The Jast number of the Religious Magazine 
contains, among othe: good things, some stirring 
remarks entitled **houghts on Expediency.”’ 
We like all but the text and what is said of 
Bishop Jebb. 

‘*T always watch the indications of cireum- 
stances as they arise,”’ said Bishop Jebb, ‘‘and 
never, unless the voice of duty clearly calls, 
press any undertaking against opposing circum- 
stances ; lest, by so doing, I- should cross the 
course, or take myself out of the current, of God’s 
providential dealings.”’ 

* * * . * 

I know nothing of Bishop Jebb. I have in 
some way connected his name with a volume of 
sermons which I never opened, and I am _ not 
surprised to find others thus ignorant. I cannot 
imagine that a man governed by expediency, 
could ever write one living sermon, or leave be- 
hind him a name worthy a nation’s conscious re- 
membrance. 


We see no such doctrine taught here as the 





writer in the Magazine would draw from it. 
‘*Unless the voice of duty clearly calls,’’ bishop 
Jebb would not ‘press any undertaking against 
Is that erecting the 
law of expediency above the law of right? We 
Where ‘‘the 
voice of duty clearly calls,’ that Bishop Jebb 


opposing circumstances.” 
certainly cannot so understand it. 


would regard as the voice of God, to be obeyed 
at all hazards ; but where that is not distinct, he 
would look to circumstances, as affording an in- 
dieation of the will of God, which he did not 
feel at liberty to overlook. 

Several months ago, unless our memory de- 
ceive us, we quoted this passage from Bishop 
Jebb, as one of those rare expressions from the 
heart of a devout man, which it does us good to 
treasure up and meditate upon. And we still 
think that a spirit of submission and trust, under 
such circumstances as Providence may appoint, 
is what cannot too earnestly be impressed upon 
us, especially at this period of turbulent activity. 
The world is not right; there is suffering and 
Ten thousand forms of 
We must not be 


wrong all around us. 
action are calling upon us. 
idle, nor sluggishly yield to the force of cireum- 
Life is a field of conflict and labor, 
But there 


stances. 
and we must dare and do our part. 
are passive not less than active virtues, and a 
wide sphere of life where it is our duty not to 
struggle, but to submit ;—submit with a quiet 
confidence in him who ordereth al) things well, 
We talk and live, as if everything depended 
on man ;—as if his were the Omnipotence which 
is to control the world. And so far as may be 
to the faithful discharge of 
But lest a terrible activity 


needful, to excite us 
duty, this is well. 
should be permitted to consume our souls, lest 
the heaving billows of perpetual unrest should 
rob the earth of all marks of order, and man’s 
unconcerted schemes, clashing one against an- 
other, should crush our hopes of a better condi- 
tion of things, let us remember that there isa 
God who rules over all, who can dispense with 
our labors, and that if we are but faithful in our 
narrow and humble sphere, he will care for all 
beyond, and in his own good time accomplish 
his wise and benevolent designs. 
But something must be done ! 
deal must be done ; 


. 
Yes, a great 
but it must be done in a de- 
vout and prayerful spirit, and in the sphere 





which a wise Providence has seen fit to assign 
to us.. There are those whose situation and 
talefits fitthem to act on whole communities. 
But with most of us it is not so. Our duties lie 
within our daily walks. Let us by our fidelity 
to God and man make one heart holy,—fill one 
home with the cheerful light of Christian love— 
make one neighborhood more intelligent and 
happy ;--if we could only do that, how might 
we look up with gratitude to heaven, feeling 
that life had not been given in vain. 

The great sphere of duty for almost all of us, 
lies within a very narrow compass, and our pro- 
gress through it must be, for the most part, as 
silent as the ongoings of life within us. We 
must work ; we must suffer. Every day brings 
with it new duties and cares. Children are 
born, friends depart, possessions change. We 
know aot what a day may bring forth even in 
our own experience. The world does not re 
gard vs. It knows not when we came, nor wil] 
it miss us when we go. But there is one to 
whom our inmost thoughts are known; who 
does regard us; in whom amid the rude clash- 
ings that are round us, we may find rest; 
through whom no faithful word or deed is per- 
mitted to be in vain, Shall we not, in our most 
secret meditations, cherish the thought of him, 
and so accustom ourselves to refer all things to 
him, that we may walk always as with a sense 
of his presence, and see his workings, not only 
in nature and in Christ, but in our constant ex- 
perience, and in the unforeseen circumstances, 
which are every day coming up before us, and 
which so often, without care or forethought of 
ours, shape anew the whole direction of¢our 
lives? Where ne clearer voice of duty calls, 
shall we not, in these circumstances, be per- 


aitted to read indications, which we ought not 
o slight, of the designs of Providence in re- 
pect to us? And if without reason, and only 
> gratify our own wayward wish or will, 
ve rudely tear ourselves away from the web 
vhich God has been weaving around us, do we 
ot, “by so doing’’ in some measure, ‘cross 
he course, or take ourselves out of the current, 
£ God’s providential dealings,”’ and assume for 
urselves, new and weighty responsibilities ! 

We half remember a passage in one of Mas- 

illon’s sermons to the cleigy to this effect. 
‘Where the duties of your office call you, g°- 
tod will take care of you, whether amid pesti- 
ence or the corruptions and evil influences of 
he world. But if without the call of duty, you 
‘0 away from your appointed vineyard, and 
thus expose yourselves, you have no right to 
ook to him for protection.’’ *This may by some 
ve thought superstitious, but we believe that it 
is true, and that the thought on which it rests is 
very essential to the religious security of our 
lives and the peace of our souls. 

As to Bishop Jebb, whom the writer in the 
Religious Magazine seems to think it'a merit 
not to know, we will only say, in addition to 
what we have said in a former paper, that he 
was one, who in the abundance of his labors, 
the unostentatious benevolence and purity of his 
life, the meekness of his wisdom, the thorough- 
ness and extent of his learning, the quiet fervor 
of his piety and the strength of his faith, de- 
served to be honored and loved. His talents 
were not great; nor do we value his sermons, 
But his Correspondence with Alexander Knox, 
in two octavo volumes, is one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive books for the religious 
student that we know ; and his Memoir, though 
clumsily put together, is yet a valuable work. 
He, with the aid of his friend Knox, unquestion- 
bly did more than any other man of his genera- 
tion, to infuse a new religious life into the 
Church of England ; and we only wish that the 
quiet graces which adorned his character, were 
more common among us. There might then be 
less of outward stir and profession than we now 
witness, but more of the wisdom from above, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
easy to be entreated, full of merey and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 





SMALL UNITARIAN SCCIETIES IN THE 
WEST. 

There is, we think, a very general misappre- 

hension of the value of these little insulated So- 
cieties in the distance. A few words will per- 
haps set things right in the minds of our friends. 
At St. Louis ten or twelve years ago a small 
Society was begun, and with assistance from 
this quarter, a little but convenient Church was 
built. Under the devoted and self-sacrificing 
labors of their pastor, they have gone on in- 
creasing from year to year, till now they are not 
only able to sustain themselves, but have paid 
uway very considerable sums for the support of 
missionaries. ‘This is a sert of central point for 
Unicarians in that region; and the fact, that 
such a Society exisis there with such a pastor, 
is, of itself, an encouragement to those of a like 
faith in all that vicinity. 

At Quiney, in Illinois, several years later, an- 
other Society was established by another minis- 
ter equally devoted and efficient. But the place 
is comparatively small, and the Congregation | 
even now does not asually number more than 
sixty or seventy. The first question that oc- 
curs to us as we hear this statement is, W heth- 
er itis really worth the while te labor to keep up 
a Society, which after a trial of six or eight 
years, is still so smal]! But we must remem- 
ber, that through all that region are little settle- 
ments of Unitarians, who, without this little 
Seciety, would feel cut off from the sympathies 
of those holding a kindred faith. But now, 
when they visit Quincy, they find there a home 
They visit Mr. 
Mouore, and procure from him tracts and other 


for their religious sympathies. 


religious publications. He too visits occasionally 
different settlements within thirty or forty miles 
and preaches to those who will hearhim. So 
that though in no one place does he gather a 
congregation of more than sixty or seventy, yet 
in this way he is the minister of a very large 
and populous parish, and performs for them a 
very important service. We, in our thickly 
eopled towns and with our abundant religious 
privileges, can hardly understand how precious 
he opportunities of religious counsel and sym- 
vathy thus afforded, are to our seartered breth- 
enthere. Shall we not, then, do something for 
them? 

The same is true of Mr. Conant’s Diocese in 
the northern part of Illinois. So also of Chica- 
so, though that place has not yet been so fortu- 
uate as to find a minister, with the same amount 
of perseverance which so remarkably distin- 
guishes them of whom we have spoken. 

There are still other places in the South and 

West where all that is needed to carry on a 
reat and blessed work, is laborers worthy of 
uf the cause. ‘The progress must be slow ; the 
labors arduous, often solitary and discouraging. 
But are there not those, who with a regard only 
‘o the advancement of Christ’s kingdom are 
willing thus to labor? We hear of the super- 
fluity of ministers. But where are the young 
iaen, who are willing to go forth into these dis- 
tant fields ;—not merely to try their inexperienc- 
:d hands and prepare for more eligible places, 
»ut to labor on amid obscurity and reproach, and 
pass their lives in the work? Some such have 
gone, and their reward is in their own breast.— 
hey have resisted calls, which promised more 
f comfort and present gratifications ; they are 
wearing themselves out in their work, but they 
know in whom they have trusted and are willing 
to spend and be spent in his cause. 


We have an application for a preacher at this 
time from a part of Mississippi, where a few of 
the faithful are gathered. A bare support is all 
that he can expect. But the field is wide, and 
f he should go with a wise, earnest and under- 
standing heart, ready to give himself entirely to 
the work, he may find that which is better than 
vase or a refined literary indulgence, or Jife it- 
self. 

We never can spread ourselves abroad, and 
‘ever ought to, nor can we prosper at home, un- 
ess the profession among us is adopted and 
‘arried out with solemn religious convictions 
ind not as a business by Which to secure.a live- 
‘ihood. Never, we would say to every young 
nan who thinks of entering the ministry, never 
thoose this work, unless you have such an idea 
fit that you are willing to lay down for it all 
hopes of worldly advancement, with every am- 
hitious thought and health and fife. You may 
not be called to sacrifice éverything. But unless 
vou are willing to do it, you may find yourself 
adly disappointed, and you are not worthy of 


ciples apply with equal force to his followers 
now. He that Joveth father and mother or 
houses or lands more than me is not worthy of 
me, and he that taketh not his cross and follow- 
eth after me, is not worthy of me, He that 
findeth his life shal] lose it; and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it. 





The more I give myself up to the influences 
which God has placed around me, the more do I 
feel a yearning for something beyond. The 
heart is not satisfied with what the éye may see. 
Our affections crave a more intimate union than 
the senses permit. The more fully we love, 
the less entirely does any earthly attachment fill 
up the soul ;—the more do we long for the com- 
anionship of God. And we are not satisfied 
with what is beautiful and-great in nature, till we 
risé above the outward furm and feel, as it were, 
the breathings of that spirit through which na- 
ture lives. 

Spiritual communion is, then, a want of the 
soul, and a want which increases with the 
growth and elevation of the soul. And why 
shall it not be answered? The animal is not 
permitted to pine for food, when no provision 
has been made in nature. ‘The sparrow does not 
build its nest, nor the squirrel lay up its winter's 
supply, or the insect leave behind food for its 
posthumous offspring, through an instinct that 
always deceives, 





HYMNS AND OTHER SACRED POETRY- 


We propose to give several articles on this sub- 
ject, illustrating our own few remarks by copious 
examples. And we may as well confess at the out- 
set, that our object is principally to bring before 
our readers scraps of poetry, not generally fa- 
iniliar, which have done our own soul good, and 
which for this reason, we are inclined to think, 
may do good to others. 
Much depends on the frame of mind in which 
a little poem is taken up, and we offer these es- 
says for the most quiet hours that our readers 
have. We have no plan, but shall go on just as 
may happen, sometimes taking a particular col- 
lection, sometimes a particular author, for our 
text, and sometimes wandering entirely at our 
own sweet will. 
A friend has just pat into our hand a little book 
entitled Hymns anp Antuems, published by 
Charles Fox, Londen, 1845. It has no other ti- 
tle, and no word of preface or explanaiion. It 
is not so much a hymn book as a collection of 
choice extracts, to the number of one hundred 
and fifty. Some of these are familiar to us all 
and some of them come to us with no other fa- 
miliarity than that which arises from expressions 
so adapted to us, that we welcome them at once 
as friends. 
How much sweetness there is in these lines 
from L. E. L. 
It surely is a wasted heart— 

It is a wasted mind— 


That seeks not in the inner world 
Its happiness to find: 


For happiness is like the bird 
That broods above its nest, 

And fiads beneath its folded wings, 
Life’s dearest and its best. 


Another—hymn we can hardly call it—from 
L. E. L. we find in this collection, whieh with- 
out the Jast verse—that has been added by the 
editor—is but too true a picture of the sensitive 
mind and fleeting life of its author. 


The presence of perpetual change 
Is ever on the earth; 

To-day is only as the soil 
That gives to-morrow birth. 


Where stood the tower there grows the weed ; | 
Where stood the weed, the tower; 

No present hour its likeness leaves 
To any future hour. 


Of each imperial city, built 
Far on the eastern plains, 

A desert waste of tomb and sand 
Is all that now remains. 


Oar own fair city filled with life, 
May have some future day, 

When power, and might, and majesty, 
Will all have passed away. 


Bat in all changes brighter things 
And better have their birth; 

The presence of perpetual love 
Is ever on the earth. 


Go watch the autumn leaves 

Which the winds are strewing; 
Say you that the summer grieves 

O’er her joys’ undoing? 

Not so; 
She doth know 

Their fall will make her stronger grow, 

Richer prime renewing. 


It must be refreshing to turn from sweet but mel- 
ancholy strains like these, to a Christian hymn,such 
as the following paraphrase from Fenelon. 


Living or dying, Lord, I would be thine! 
Oh, what is life? 
A toil, a strife, 
Were it not lighted by thy love divine. 
I ask not wealth, 
I crave not health— 
Living or dying, Lord, | would be thine! 


Oh, what is death? 
When the poor breath 
In parting can the soul to thee resign; 
While patient love 
Her trust doth prove— 


Living or dfing, Lord, I would be thine! 
Throughout my days, 


Be constant praise 

Uplift to thee from out this heart of mine: 
So shall I be 
Brought nearer thee— 


Living or dying, Lord, 1 would be thine! 


What a plentitude of rest reposes in these six 
lines of a translation by Milton! Pause upon 
them, as if they were suspended before you by 
a cloud of music through which while they lie all 
before you, they are gently distilled like falling 
dews upon the soul. 


In peace at once will I 
Both lay we down and sleep; 
For thou alone dost keep 
Me safe where’er I lie; 
As in a rocky cell, 
Thou, Lord, above, in safety mak’st me dwell. 


Does not the Psalm itself come to us with a new 
fragrance when printed after the manner of poetry! 


The Lord is my Shepherd, 
; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside the still waters; 
He restoreth my soul. 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness, 
For his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; 
For thou art with me— 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Thou preparest a table before me, 
In the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup runneth over. . 
Surely goodness and mercy have followed me all 
my days, 


And I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
Indeed we never read this psalm without being 
reminded of Dr. Greenwood’s request, that it 
might be sung as a part of the regular service at 








your calling. The words of Clirist to his dis_ 





his funeral,—so that besides its own confiding 
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beauty and the thousand other associations con- 
nected with it, his calm and peacefal spirit seems 
to be breathing throughit, whenever we meet it. 
It brings before us too the death-bed of one more 
than fourscore years old, who almost with her 
latest breath uttered its consoling words with the 
assured conviction of their truth. To how many 
thousand hearts has it come with its heavenly 
consolations ! 

Among the sweetest hymns in this collection 
are several by Surah S. Adams. | The following 
by her is, we believe, in the service book which 
Mr Clarke has prepared for the Church of the 
disciples, 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me: 

Still all my song would be, 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone done, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I'd be 
Nearer my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee? 


There let the way appear, 
Steps unto heaven; 

All that thou send’st to me, 
In mercy given: 

Angels to beckon me 

Nearer, my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


Then with my waking thoughts 
Bright with thy praise, 

Out of my stormy griefs 
Bethel Vil raise: 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer my God to thee— 
Nearer to thee! 


Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 
Upwards I fly: 

Still all my song shall be, 

Nearer my God, to thee— 
Nearer to thee' 


We give below two others by the same author. 
If ther have no great amount of thought and no 
very ondensed energy of sentiment cr emotion, 
they gill speak to us in & pleasant tone. 


He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they’re needful for the flower; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Can loving children e’er reprove 

With murmars, whom they trust and Jove? 
Creator! I would ever be 

A trusting loving child to thee: 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 

Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


)! ne’er will I at life repine— 
2nough thet thou hast made it mine. 
+ When falls the shadow cold of death, 
: yet will sing with parting breath, 

\s comes to me or shade or sun, 
Father! thy will not mine, be done. 


Fart in peace! is day before us? 
Praise his name for life and light; 
Are the shadows lengthening o’er us? 

Bless his care who guards the night. 
Part in peace! with deep thanksgiving. 
Rendering, as we homeward tread, 

Gracious service to the living, 
Tranquil memory to the dead. 

Part in peace! such are the praises 
God our Maker loveth best; 

Such the worship that upraises 


Human hearts to heavenly rest. 
Hallelujah! Amen. 


With this simple benediction we would dis- 
niss our readers to-day, only hoping that what 
ve have quoted may stir up good thoughts with- 
} them, and prepare them for another and more 
rofitable lecture hereafter on the came volume. 
‘or such thoughts are the surest omen of future 
rofit. 

When mild winds shake the elder brake, 


Then the wandering berdsmen know 
That the white-thorn soon will blow: 
Wisdom, Justice, love and peace, 
When they struggle to increase, 


Are to us as soft winds be 
To shepherds’ boys—a prophecy: 





THANKSGIVING. 

We need not remind our readers in this vicin- 
ty, that next Thursday is our Thanksgiving day, 
nd, we trust, that it may prove so to us all. 
n the midst of God's mercies and blessings, let 
s lift up our hearts in thankfulness to him. 

This is a day peculiarly set apart by custom 
s a family festival ;—a day when the scattered 
vembers of the household are brought together ; 
vhen young and old may sit around the same 
ible, and their mutual kind affections be warmed 
nd elevated by feelings of gratitude to Almighty 

-tod. It is a day when the absent shall be call- 
d to mind, and the wanderers shall think of 
ome ; when the dead also shall be remembered, 
od tears in many a household mingle with their 

joys. Butlet the thought of what we have 

‘ost draw us more closely together, and a feel- 

ing, that they whom our eyes shall no more be- 
old, may be very nigh to us, lend a religious 
inctity to the feast, subdue our sorrows and 
rom their midst call forth a sacred joy. A 
trangely mingled life is this! Our strongest 
motions, how closely are they allied, those 
semingly most different, springing, as it were, 
ich from the bosom of all, and all in what vari- 
at tones, uniting to swell a nation’s festival, as 

in the building of the second temple at Jerusa- 

jem, some “wept with a loud voice, and many 
houted aloud for joy, so that the people could 
ot discern the noise of the shout of joy from the 
oise of the weeping of the people.”’ 

But we delight in this old New England cus- 

tom, handed down to us almost from the first 
attlement here in the wilderness. We would 
ot turn it aside from its high purpose, but 

‘ould cherish it, in our public services and our 
rivate festivities, as a family jubilee. We 
oubt whether the practice of many ministers in 
sing it for political preaching, is exactly in 
eeping with the best objects of the day. We 
‘an hardly enter upon such topics without the 
i ppearance at least of harshness. But Thanks- 
| ving is a day consecrated to the affections. 
Jet it be also a day to remember the poor, and 
1 ake their homes glad by dispensing to them a 
} ortion of the abundance which a kind Father 
| as bestowed on us. And the stranger too— 
} t him not be forgotten, but let it be a time of 
{ enerous hospitality, “An! thou shalt rejoice 
i+ every good thing which the Lord thy God 
} wth given unto thee, and unto thy house, thou, 
ind the Levite, and the séranger that is among 
you.”” ‘*When thou hast given it unto the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, that 
| -ey may eat within thy gates and be filled, then 
£ :alt thou say before the Lord, I have brought 
away the hallowed things out of mine house, 
andalso have given them unto the Levite and 
unto the stranger, to the fatherless, and to the 
\ idew, secording to all thy commandments 
\ hich thou hast commanded me. Look down 


thy people and the land which thou hast given 
us.’’ 





NEW RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


There has been no religious movement in our 
city, that I have looked updén with more satisfac- 
tion, than the formation of a Protestant Irish 
Society in our midst, and when, as I am credi- 
bly informed there are about two thousand Pro- 
testant Irish adults among us, it seems very re- 
markable that a movement has not been made 
before, to gather this portion of our citizens into 
one fold. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisher, late of the Synod of 

Ulster, Ireland, who came to this country some 
months since, being desirous of preaching to 
those of his countrymen who like himself, had 
sought a home in this country, with the assist- 
anee of a few friends, opened a Hall in Pur- 
chase Street, a few Sabbaths since; his success 
far exceeded his expectations, and a larger and 
more central place was selected. It was my 
pleasure to be present at the organization of 
this Society on Thursday evening, at Chap- 
man Hall in Chapman Place, out of School St., 
where they will for the present hold their meet- 
ings. 
There were present about one hundred Pro- 
testant Irish, who seemed to be actuated in their 
new movement not to build up a Sectarian 
Church, but a trve Christian Church. Some 
discussion afusc a> w what meme should be giv- 
en to their Society, which resulted in the choice 
of ‘ The First Independent Irish Protestant 
Church and Society.’’ 

I attended their service on Sunday afternoon 
last, and found the Hall entirely full of as re- 
spectable a body of persons, as was convened in 
any Church that day. Every one was pleased 
with the services of Mr. Fisher, and seemed to 
think it a providential cireumstarce that he had 
come among them, and looked forward to enjoy 
his ministry with them with great satisfaction. 
At the commencement they will need some 
aid, and it is hoped that the friends of thismove- 
ment will not let it flag for the want of means. 
I hope our Unitarian friends will occasionally 
attend the religious services of this Society, that 
they may from their hearts wish God-speed to 
a movement which is destined, as I think, to bé 
of incalculable importance to this community. 

Cc; 





WARNING AND VENTILATING HOUSES. 


Tue New Yorx Onserver says, “an English 
work on this important subject by Dr. Wyman 
is favorably received, &c.’’ Dr. Wyman is, we 
believe, a native of Charlestown, in this State, 
and is now a physicianin Cambridge, where in the 
of midst an extensive practice he has found time 
to prepare this admirable work,which, if it should 
be studied and its directions followed, would be: 
the means of saving hundreds of lives, to say 
nothing of the shattered nerves which might be 
restored to health. 





For the Register. 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Miss B.—My dear S.,I am very glad you 
have called, for I have been wishing for some 
time, to have some conversation with you in re- 
gard to my class in the Sunday School. You 
know I have taken’a class. I fear I did it with- 
out much thought, to gratify our Pastor, who 
seemed very desirous that I should do so, and 
who encouraged me to hope that, in this way, I 
might do some good to others, and get some 
good to myself. But since I have commenced 
teaching I have been heartily sick of it. It is 
an irksome, unpleasant task to meet my class.— 
And then the girls in my class are just the worst 
children IT ever saw. They are from families 
where the parents take no sort of interest in their 
Sabbath lessons. They are very irregular in 
their attendance, and when they do come, it is 
not half the time that they have any lesson. I 
don’t know what to say to them, and there they 
sit whispering or playing, and I sit watching 
and trying to check them. Now I can‘tsee that 
I am doing any good, and I have more than half 
amind to give up my class. Would you de- 
sire me to? 

Miss S.—Why my dear B., what a dreadful 
story you tell ; and what asad case you make 
of it! Butto be serious, 1 am very sorry to 
hear you speak as you do, and to learn that you 
are giving way to such feelings. I had rejoiced 
that you had taken a class, and I have been 
cherishing the hope that you would soon be as 
deeply interested as 1 have myself become, with 
this delightful work of Sabbath School instruc- 
tion. 

Miss B.—Become as deeply interested as you 
are! Well may you be interested. You have 
some of the best girls in the school in your class. 
They are almost always present, I notice. And 
from their appearance I should suppose that they 
always come with perfect lessons. If I could 
only have a class like yours I should feel as 
deeply interested I suppose as you are. 

Miss S.—It is true the girls in my class are 
doing very well now. They appear very differ- 
ently, I can assure you, from what they did when 
I first took charge of them. And I will frankly 
confess that my own feelings upon the subject 
are very different now from what they were, for 
to tell the truth, I felt soon after commencing 
the work’ very much as you now feel. 

Miss B.—Did yout [am glad to hear you 
say that. Idid not suppose any body ever felt 
so badly as I have. I suppose that as your class 
improved and grew more interested, your own 
interest increased. Well, perhaps my scholars 
will improve and become more interested. If 
they do, | suppose I shall myself feel a deeper 
interest. ; 

Miss S—I am afraid my dear B., if you wait 
to see an interest in your'scholars before you be- 
come youself interested, you will always, remain 
very much as you now are. I believe that it is 
only through increased interest onthe part of the 
teacher, that the interest of scholars is to be in- 

ased. 

Miss B—But how can I awaken in myself an 
interest inthis work? Iam sure I can’t see. 

Miss S.—Let me ask you a question. Do you 
spend anytime in making preparation to meet 
your class by studying carefully the lesson they 
are to recite ? 

Miss B-—By no means. Why my dear S., 
you don’t know what small backward scholars I 
have, and what short simple lessons they get.— 
Part of thé class are in the Catechism, where the 
answers arp all pointed out in full immediately 
after the questions. The other part of the 
class have h book of questions upon the New 








1 om thy holy habitation, from heaven, and bless 


ore references to the chapters and 


verses whee the answers are to be found. All 
| 


is to hear them repeat the an- 
referred to, and see that they | 
And’ certainly there is no need 
- f my studyigthe lessons 1n order to do that.— 
t the answers in the book direct- 
ly before me, And surely you would not have 











ear those lit children recite. 

Miss S.—perceive from your account of your 
lass, that y} haye very much such scholars as 
aine were, fen I first took charge of them.— 
Ay scholarpre from very much such families 


$ yours art They were studying the same 
“ooks thatjours are studying. At first they 
rested, they were irregular in their 





vere not i 
ttendanceand were often without lessons. If 
ou wish, | will tell you what course I have ta- 








en, and which has proved successful, at least 
“a some deree, both in deepening my own in- 
erest, angn awakening the interest of my pu- 

ils. , 

Miss H—If you will only do that, I will be 
ll attentjn. And who knows butI may get 
ome hing that will direct me the right may to 
ecome gyself a good teacher yet. 

Miss $—My first step was to study the les- 
on myslf, so as to feel prepared to meet my 
lass with pleasure. ‘The way in which I studi- 
‘d my lésson was thus—I took the Catechism 
ind looked carefully over the lesson to see what 
(knew or what I could say adapted to interest 
‘hildren upon the subject to which the questions 


CT ret, at ae Beeld pall to mind an in- 
ieresting anecdote, which would illustrate the 


lesson to interest the scholars. Sometimes I 
would suppose a case, involving the principle of 
the lesson, witha question for the scholars to 
lecide as to the right course of conduct to be 
pursued. Jn this way I always endeavored to 
ome to them with something new and fresh of 
ny own, adapted to illustrate the lesson and en- 
force it more deeply upon their minds, ‘while at 
the same time, it interested them more deeply in 
the exercises of the Sabbath School. Then I 
took the questions upon the New Testament 
and read over the portions of scripture to which 
the lessons related. And there I found a vast 
fund of materials for interesting conversation 
with my scholars. I found a great variety of 
facts and events and allusions in addition to those 
referred to in the questions, which my scholars al- 
ways seemed pleased to have me relate to them. 
And almost every event involved some principles 
either of God’s government, or of man’s duty, 
frum which I could draw instructions adapted to 
make a good moral impression. 
{ To be Continued.] 





[At the request of the writer we publish the 
following communication though we do not think 
it necessary.] 


For the Register. 


Mr. Evrror,—There is such a thing as over- 
solicitude to speak tenderly of opponents, be their 
title slender as it will; and to me it seems that 
this infirmity, if you will pardon the freedom, 
has ensnared you in the last Register. Few 
probably -of your habitual readers have seen 
the recent attack upon Mr. Palfrey in the Watch- 
man; but all who have, can there be a doubt, 
will lament that having stooped to make mention 
of it at all, you should have dismissed it in so 
slight a manner and with a good-nature running 


<== 
champions of human rights. They who thing 
there is no unfailing, universal expounder, like 
depravity,—much comfort may it give them. 
We recal in this connection; the worthier Spirit 
of another religious contemporary. The Bos- 
ton Recorder but very lately made a copious 
extract from the History of the Slave Power 
prefaced with a few words of fitting com 
mendation ; and is it not safe to assume, there 
was but one Journal in the city of any faith, 
that would neon disown the paternity 
of the article in qWstion ? 

In animadverting, Mr. Editor, upon this as- 
sailant, you wonder what he could mean 
know not what tomake of such a paragraph 
the exact phrase I cannot vouch for, as your an 
per is not athand. There seemed to you, in-a 
word, to be something unexplainable in it. Cer- 
tainly yours cannot be a solitary impression, He 
who will for a little while examine and compare 
these singular thrusts—such as we have seen, in 
temper and language,—tepeated at so short an 
interval —without any visible inducement—must 
come to the same mind. The suspicion will be 
inevitable (call it rather, conviction,) that the se- 
cret cause lies deeper than any mere odium theo- 
logicum; without however for a moment calling 
in question, the writer’s title to as large a share 
of that attractive grace, as any individual can, 
in reason, be expected to monopolize. Some 
*‘private grief’* or grudge, too deep for our de- 
tection is obviously at work ; and which will find 
or make a vent for itself as often ag it can. Let 
the writer then be prompt and watchful to é¢atch 
the occasions as they rise. Let him cheer up, 
for one is already at the door. Before these 
strictures can be read, the election will be put 
at rest :—whether happily, we are less sure than 
we are, that the district, if it wait to find a more 
efficient or accomplished representative, will 
long be vacant. Butin any event the enemy 
will be accommodated, in so far that the chance 
yet remains for another poisonous shaft. Still 
we have no great fear but that Mr. Palfrey will 
survive it, even though meant to clinch his failure 
at this time ; and whenever he shall succeed, as 
we are sure he is destined te do at an after day, 
then those who have voted against him, may be- 
take themselves to the Watchman and find solace 
in its columns. 


or 





For the Register. 


Mr. Evitror,—I send you the following ex- 
tracts from a discourse that I preached yester- 
day, which if you think proper you ‘may insert 
in the Register. The death of the young man 
(Mr. Ball) was noticed in your last number but 
one. The discourse was addressed to young 
men from Titus xi. 6. 


The death of an estimable young man,—one 
born and nurtured here,—one who, with respec- 
table talents, an earnest purpose and a high aim, 
was seeking under the fostering care of our 
honored University, to qualify himself for the 
work that was given him to do,—this event is 
in itself an eloquent and heart-stirring appeal to 
young men. That he would have done a good 
work, had the opportunity been given, who can 
entertain a doubt? For that he aimed to live a 
true life, recognizing the great truth, overlooked 
or thrust aside by so many young men, that ‘‘no 
man liveth to himself,’’ and that it was bis de- 
sire and purpose and ambition to accomplish his 
mission—to do the work that was given him to 





to excess. It is truly unique in its way, and it 
is to be hoped, may for some considerable time 
Your weekly task makes you suffi- 
ciently familiar, through half an hundred papers, 
with the heart-burnings and hard words of sec- 
tarian strife ; but when have you lighted before 
on so unprovoked an effusion of wormwood and 
venom as that in question? Though you per- 
haps thought such terms too strong to apply, 
you will hardly venture to arraign them from 
another’s pen, as outstripping the truth. But 
the Regist sees fit to add,—as if a needful 
offset to its very slight rebuke—that the assault 
of the Watchman did not comport with the usual 
manner and temper of that paper, and even 
speaks, (if my memory serves,) of having enter- 
tained for it, respect &ce. Your optics may be 
quicker than mine to discern these amiable points; 
but to me it was quite new that any such shock 
had been hereby given to its prevalent character. 
lf you have any doubt upon that score, let me 
eall your attention to a paragraph, three weeks, 
perhaps, earlier in the same print,—that ‘too 
aimed at Mr. P. and the exact counterpart in all 
points, of the one to which you allude. It was 
called forth by the congressional nomination in 
Middlesex, and without doubt, the credit of it be- 
longs to the same head, heartand pen. We are 
there told, either expressly or by insinuation, 
that Mr. P., in changing his profession, had 
shown himself to be aman without sincerity, 
and who had forfeited all title to public confi- 
dence. This is pretty well; but—improving 
and warming as he does by practice—is wholly 
outdone in this last ebullition of savageness. 
Here, the Tract on the Slave Power, (which 
does not extort from this writer the faintest 
word of praise, and whose generous spirit and 
aim were obviously wholly lost upon him) is 
styled—what, reader, should you think? Why, 

an electioneering pamphlet! It is not easy calm- 
ly to comment on so dastardly an epithet; and one 
feels humbled in spending paper or time, little 
as it needs of either, in exposing imputations 
even more absurd than base, Mr. Palfrey’s pa- 
pers in the Whig appeared (as there are few but 
know) long before Mr. Thompson signified his 
purpese to withdraw from Congress; and of 
course, before there was or could be any thought 
of a successor. Whether they were collected 
into their present form by the author or by oth- 
ers, it is not worth the pains to inquire. If the 
first, Mr. P., we trust, has better business than 
the vindicating his purity of motive against one 
poor, forlorn libeller; while such is the all-en- 
grossing interest of the subject-matter at the 

present hour, that it could not have long been 

left undone. Let it however just be supposed, 

for the sake of argument, that Mr. P. had re- 

ceived at a very early day, private advices that 

the field would be open for him. This writer 

excepted,—is there man or woman beside, capa- 

ble of conceiving that these numbers would not 

otherwise have been penned? With the same 
reserve,—is there any who does not see, who 
does not catch the con amore feeling which per- 
vade them from the first page to the last? in a 
word, any eyes but his, keen enough to 
trace in them the hand of a political in- 
triguer ;-—of a doer of work “for a con- 
sideration,” in hand or expectancy? Ingenuous 
natures do net go down into such depths for 
what lies upon the surface; nor grope about to 
find a foul motive, when the true one comes 
spontancously to every tongue. For al] such it 
quite suffices, that Mr. P. has now fora long 
time been among the foremost and most earnest 


remain so. 


do—will be admitted, without an opposing voice, 
by all.who intimately knew him. He is remem- 
bered here, as one would desire to be remember- 
ed, with an affectionate respéct, by his school- 
mates and associates and friends, as one, of 
whose sincerity and trustworthiness no one en- 
tertained a suspicion. Asason anda brother 
he was a light of the household. As a pupil 
and afterwards as a teacher, he contributed his 
share to the prosperity of the Sunday School. 
And at our social religious meetings, both in the 
parlor and vestry, as well asin the house of 
God, he manifested an interest and evidently 
found pleasure and profit. 


Honorable testimony is also borne to his worth 
in other places where he has had a temporary 
home. Beloved by his classmates, esteemed by 
the officers of the institution, with which he was 
connected; having many friends and I think not 
one enemy, he died universally lamented. 

The death of such young men is a public loss. 
We feel—this is the first thought that suggests 
itself—that we call ill afford tq spare such.— 
We want their services. We want an addition- 
al supply. The faithful, the right-minded, the 
true hearted, are too few already. We feel sad 
and disheartened when the number is diminish- 
ed. 

This I say is our first thought; but the after 

thought does not linger far behind. It is this: 
As ‘‘the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church,” and as a luxuriant harvest comes from 
the seed that falls into the ground and dies, so 
the death of a wise and religious young man 
will awaken the desire, the purpose, the deter- 
mination in other young men to enter the vine- 
yard and to do the work from which he was so 
early called. 
Shall this hope be fulfilled? Will our young 
men seek to earn as fair a title to respect and 
confidence as, by general consent, was possessed 
by him whose sudden death has occasioned so 
much grief and regret! 

This—as I interpret it—is the purport, the 
special mission designed to be accomplished by 
this event. It is a loud and earnest call to young 
men—to young men here where he was known— 
a call to serious and religious thought ‘‘to be 
sober-minded.”” It should teach you, young 
men, that you were made for some higher end than 
to eat and drink, to gain riches and honois, and 
then to die as the cattle die, or as the vile weed 
perishes. It should teach you that when God 
put his spirit into you, he meant that you should 
be spiritual beings, and that when he gave you 
his well beloved Son, he meant that you should 
believe in him and through faith in his name, 
attain to that true life, over which disease, de- 
cay, death itself, has no power; that life, which, 
being begun here, goes on uninterruptedly, in a 
higher sphere, so long as ‘‘being last or immor- 
tality endures.”’ 

And there is another consideration which is 
full of comfort and peace. It is this: to one 
who lives a true life death never comes out of 
due time. However brief the term, he who 
has given his heart to God and is found watching 
and waiting, is ready for the coming of his Lord. 

Peaceful and witha joyful hope this young 
man met the summons. Fitting and beautiful 
were the words which, like inspiration, fell from 
his dying lips. Stroag was-the testimony he 
bore to the worth of that precious faith, which 
he cherished to the last. Let his example stim- 
ulate and encourage other “‘young men to be 
also sober-minded.”’, 

Northboro’, Nov, 9, 1846. 
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For the Register. 


Mr. Eprror,—When I was a young man, (I 
, now old) just inquiring after truth, with - 
ious desire to be a true Christian, nothing 
xed me more, than the various and oppo- 
» definitions of faith, of that which justifies.— 
¥ writers I then read of were principally of 
tie school, and their definitions were 
ch as the following: —Faith, says one, is be- 
ving that Christ died for me in particular;— 
other says, it is the appropriating the merits 
Christ to. myself; —a third, faith is trust in 
, merits and atonement of Christ for salvation. 
ese various definitions, and others which it 
juld be easy to mention, utterly confounded 
,, and. kept me long in a state of painful un- 


‘tainty. At length, as by mere accident, I 
ich asserted 


rple 


1e 
> Calvinis 


ve into possession of a book, wh 


d proved from the Scriptures that faith is be- 
And that faith in 


Christ were identical, 
This set my mind 
o the present, at 
maintained that 
| is believing and noth- 
ascribed to faith, more 
lling that faith 
Believing in 
is not that dead thing, 
but the most active 


f, and belief is faith. 
irist, and believing in 
d the terms convertible. 
liberty. From that time t 
st fifty years ago, I have 
th as an act of the min 
rmore. All that is 
in believing, arises from ca 
hich is really an effect of faith. 
rist, or his Gospel, 
iich some people suppose; 


nies ' , ‘ 
1 efficacious principle in the mind. When 
-sons profess to believe the Gospel and live in 

I assert, that they don’t believe at all in the 


e sense of that word. 
ys true to itself. 


Faith or belief is al- 
Will a man sit calmly still, 


e is told that his house is on fire, if he be- 


es the person who asserts it! 


should not have troubled you, Mr. Faitor, 


h these thoughts, 
sition in some of our writers to bring 


may say, of compassion for the amible young 
man, who had so far committed himelf as to 
publish it, and pictured to ourselves disap- 
pointment that must inevitably await\im. By 
way of relief we read a few stanzas ofthe fugi- 
tive pieces, and, as we saw what thy were, 
began to take breath. Still we could not but 
ask, who would have courage to read |he long 
poem of nine Cantos, arranged in ¢ sort of 
Spenserean panoply, which effectually sures all 
but poems of a very high order of mert, from 
being ever looked into with care? With this 
feeling we opened at the fourth Cant bare- 
ly to glance at it, and greatly to our 4irprise 
foynd that we had reached the end. W) then 
turned back to the beginning of the stor}, and 
whatever may have been the cause, the het is, 
that we laid down the book with a very deided 
impression, that we knew of no Americanpoem 
so long as this, which is throughout susained 
so well, and at so high an elevation. Wé¢were 
| fortunate in not beginning at the beginniig.— 
All but half a dozen stanzas of the first twoCan- 
tos might be cast away with advantage. They 
contain fine passages, but, we fear, will deter 
many from reading what follows, which is tn in- 
teresting story, gracefully told, and rising often 
to poetry of a very high and beautiful character. 





bly finished; the imagery is often bold and orig- 
inal, the sentiment pure and Christian. The 
character of Columbus—a perilous undertaking 
for any but high poetical powers—is kept up 
where it should be, and exhibits throughout the 
high enthusiasm which belonged to him. The 
picture of the Island Bride, her innocent delight 
and her despair, are very fine. So also is the 
picture of Leona, the betrothed. of Alphonso and 











had I not perceived a dis- | afterwards the bride of heaven, We can make 
us back | no abstract or extracts which would give a fair 


he old Calvinistic and mystical notions of| idea of the poem. It must be read entire, or 


h, which can serve no other purpose than to 


plex humble inquirers after truth. I have 
sly seen two Essays, one I think in the Re- 
ous Magazine, and the other in the Christian 
aminer, **On Justification by Faith,”’ in which 
ief is thought very little of, but faith is repre- 
ted as of great importance, and as the effect 
elieving the Gospel, rather than identical 
h it. 
varkable ‘passage. ‘*‘He that believeth on 
Son hath everlasting life, &c.,’’ and then 


The writer in the Examiner has this 


s, ‘but believing, however necessary, is not 


h, bat rather the 
ain he says, ‘‘Faith is the inward power by 


instrument of faith.’’ 


ich the spirit, roused to action by various 
tives, draws within itself the influence that 


ies from God through Christ &c.”’ 
s this mean? 

‘aith, in the New Testament, is sometimes 
d for the object of faith. Thus ‘*a great com- 
1y of the priests were obedient to the faith,” 
tis, the Gospel. ‘*Contend earnestly for the 
h, which was once delivered to the saints.’’ 
s sometimes used for fidelity &c.; but when 
ken of as a duty of man, it generally, if not 
ays, has the same import as believing. 

f any one will examine the New Testament, 


will find that the same effects which are as- | 
ved to faith, are alse connected with the be- | The 


‘of the Gospel. And that the same blessings 
ich are conferred upon those who have faith, 


What 


| with the omission of the first Canto. 





For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 


Died in Taunton, 23d ult., Miss Nancy Vickery, 
aged 69. 
Few are the words, 
Which tell another hath passed away 


To join the congregation of the dead. 

How oft the stranger’s eye doth read, and turn 
With careless heart, from such familiar words. 

But to the hearts which knew and loved thee well, 
Aged and faithful servant of thy God! 

Come with that simple record, thronging thoughts 
Of vanished years,—most blessed memories. 

And though, within the quiet of thy home, 

Thou didst not ask the praise that comes from men, 
It is not meet, now that thy task is done, 

That thou shouldst pass away, unnamed, unpraised of us. 


I knew thee only when disease 
Had bound its iron chain around thy form, 








Leaving thee helpless asa very child. 

Long years of suffering days and weary nights 
Were the sad gift of thy humanity. 

And yet how radiant with peace thy face! 
Thy brow the placid grace of childhood wore, 





Thine eye, the unextinguished light of youth. 
What must have been the might of Faith within, 
Which took from pain its sting, and made disease 
Angel of a Father’s holiest love 

| Unto his trusting child. 


Such was thy life! 


bestowed upon those who believe the Gos-/| 4 weary struggle, such as few can know, 
Thus it appears, that so far as the act is/ And anguish, passing human lips to tell. 


‘3, they are identical. 

(hus, to the believer is promised the forgive- 
3s of sins; (Acts x. 43.)—Justification; (Acts 
i. 38. 39.) —Salvation; (Mark xvi. 16, Acts 


Yet on thy tongue, no murmur of complaint, 

Nor one rebellious thought within the heart, 

| Which bowed so meekly to thy Father’s will. 
God laid his chastening hands upon thy frame 
And the still answer of thy heart was prasse. 


i. 31, Rom. x. 9,)—and Eternal Life, (John | I never saw thee, but I seemed to touch 


16.) To the believer Christ is precious; 
s belief brings him ‘‘joy and peace,’’ yea, 
1y unspeakable and full of glory,” and obtains 
him, the dignity of a son of God. 1 Pet. ii. 
Rom. xv. 13, 1 Pet. i. 8, John i. 12. 

Thus you see that all the glorious blessings 


The unseen robe of some celestial guest, 
And hear the music of some seraph harp. 





| Such was thy life. Thy death! 
Who saw thy spirit take its upward flight, 


Ab! they alone, 





Can tell the rapture of that closing hour ; 
The peace ineffable, the faith divine, 


e . . . | 
mised in the Gospel, are conferred upes those | Which bore thee o’er death’s deep and swelling stream. 


10 believe it. 


Let no one, then, undervalue | 


: 
: belief of the Gospel, or attach any myste- | The tender infant blooms, and fades away, 


a8 Or metaphysical importance or meaning to 
e word faith, in connectjon with the Christian 
e and its blessings. Jacosvs. 








For the Register. 


A NEW SOCIETY IN MONTPELIER, VT- 


| While blessed spring flowers typify its life. 
Rejoicing youth sinks to its early grave, 

| And fond affection weeps, and weeps in vain. 
| Exulting manhood, matron grace, are called 
From happy homes and tender, loving hearts, 
| ‘That mourn in bitterness of grief. But oh! 
When years of suffering have sanctified 


My Dear Brother; I have lately paid a visit to | God’s willunto his aged servant's heart, 


mtpelier, Vt. with the purpose of aiding in 


e formation of a Unitarian Society. It is to} 


And made the Christian ripe for his reward, 


| What death more precious? what more glorified? 


regretted that an effort was not earlier made Farewell! Thou faithful servant of the Lord! 


r this purpose. 


Many of those who would | Long as we bear thy image in our hearts, 


ive joined our body are now perhaps perma- | Teach us the lessons, suffering taught to thee ;— 
tly incorporated in the Episcopal Church es- | Patience to bear far lighter ills than thine, 


blished some four or five years ago. 
it unfrequently in these matiers a day too late. 


hink we must be the children of light, for cer- | y 


We are | Trust in the darker hours that come to all, 


| And might, through bim on whom thy soul was stayed, 


To meet once more in Heaven. 
LL. E. 


inly we have not the wisdom of the children of | 
is world. However a spirit of determination | —— 


now manifested to carry forward the work to | 


i completion. Services during the day and 
ening were held in the Methodist chapel on the 
h inst. and fully attended. Tracts were dis- 
ibuted, and a general interest expressed in be- 
ilf of a more liberal and scripural faith. On 
1e following day a business meeting was held, 
id acommittee raised to solicit subscriptions 
t the erection of a church. A society will be 
inediately organized, and the prospect is now 
vorable for the formation of a good one. It is 
imnestly hoped that our friends abroad will feel 
1 interest in this new movement in the flourish- 
ig capitol of Vt., and will, when the time comes, 
e ready to aid them, as they will probably be 
bliged to do, in the prosecution of their plans. 
tis sot merely a sectarian zeal. Many who 
ow do not attend church at all, or but unfre- 
uently, would unite with a chureh of rational and 


iberal views. 
Nov. 16, 1846. ‘oe 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘HE Conertcario, AL ArMANAc. 

This may be a Valuable Almanac to those 
*hom it concerns, but it iS not what its title 
vould lead us to suppose. yo. of the old 
nd strongest Congregational Societies . Maus. 
husetts are wholly omitted, as fo, example : 

aoe 





Rev. Mr. Eliot, of St. Louis, has been oblig- 
ed, on account of his health, to leave his people 
foratime. Rev. William O. White of Salem, 
is to supply his pulpit for the winter. Mr. 
White seems to have found his journey not alto- 
gether free from perils. The following account 
we take from the Salem Gazette. 

“The boat struck a snag while backing in, in 


order to get out of a place where she had stop- 
ped to wood about 20 miles from St Louis. The 


| jar was very slight so as not to awaken atten- 


tion, until it was perceived that the boat was 
filling. The water was 25 or 30 feet deep 
where she struck, but they worked the machin- 
ery so as to get her upon a sand bar, where the 
water was 9 or 10 feet aft, and 5 at the bow. 
The stern of the boat settled and sank as far as 
it would go, but the bow remained fast in the 
more shoal water, so as to allow the passengers 
to disembark. There was less confusion than 
might have been expected, although there was 
apprehension of danger from the possibility that 
before the passengers were landed, the boat, al- 
though then fast on the bar, might be loosened 
by the action of the sand and the swift current, 
and slip back into the deeper water it had just 
left. But this did not occur. The operation of 
landing the passengers took two hours, as there 
was only one boat besides the yawl, a long boat, 
which itself could only take 10 or 12 at a time. 
Afier walking half a mile across the sand beach 
on the Missouri Side, the passengers found a 
comfortable house, where they were kindly ac- 
commodated. Immediately upon their arrival, 





‘he First Congregational Societies jp Plymouth 


the passengers united in prayer; and grateful 


‘oxbury, Doxehester, Boston, Salem, Ney Beq.| for their deliverance, prepared to spend the 


ord, Laneaster, Northboro’ &c., &c. 
lanniep Lire, by Mrs. Follen. 





{ 


night stretched on the floor, or sitting up by @ 
blazing wood fire. 
The boat was secured to the shore that even- 


We are glad to see that a new edition of this|'"& by a hawser, and someof the crew and offi- 


cry interesting work is now published, and 
‘ommend it to those who wish for light on the 
‘oportant subject on which it treats. 





Cue INvEsticator AND ADVOCATE OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. Published at Washington, D. C 


We are glad to see a work, taking so inde 


endent a stand in religious matters published in 
the Capitol. 





rue Istanp Brip 


F Gledaieen. © AND OTHER Poems, by James 


| Sets remained on board. At 8 o’clock the next 
90576 the Roscoe, (from Cincinnati to St. 
The t ‘ook most of the passengers to the city. 
, ° ~“onaleuka will not be got off, but most of 

€r cargo, and her cabin furniture will be savéd. 








*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week, by Mr. Edward Capen, late of the Theo- 
logical School, from Romans xiv, 5. “Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” 








We took this volume up witha feeling, we 


Subject,—Religious Toleration, 


The versification is easy and musical—remirka-_ 


Orpination at Steric. Mr Thos. Pren- 
tiss Allen, of theclass which graduated from the 
Divinity School this year, was ordained as Pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Society in Ster- 
ling, on Wednesday last, 18th inst. The order 
of Exercises was as follows. 

Anthem; Introductory Prayer by Rev. S. H. 
Winkley, of Boston; Reading of the Scriptares, 
by Rev. H. Withington, of Leominster; Original 
Hymn; Sermon, by Rev. George Putnam, D. 
D., of Roxbury; Original Hymn; Prayer of Or- 
dination, by Rev. C. Lincoln, of Fitchburg; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev.3. H. Allen, 
of Jamaica Plain; Charge, by Rev. Joseph Allen, 
of Northboro’; Original Hymn; Address to the 
People, by Rev. Alonzo Hill, of Worcester; 
Concluding Prayer, by the Rev. James Kendall, 
D. D., of Plymouth; Anthem; Benediction, by 
the Pastor. 

The Sermon, from Luke, iv: 16, was on the 
Church, the Sabbath and the Bible. 





Exocution. We would call the attention of 
those who would improve their elocation to the 
advertisement of Mr. Cronin. He has been a 
teacher to some of our best public speakers, an 
they think highly of his skill. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


From Evrore. The Great Western arrived 
at N. Y., Monday night, 12 o’elock, from Liv- 
erpool 31st ult. 


The Acadia, arrived at this port Tuesday 
morning at 1-2 past 9 o’clock from Liverpool, 
the 4th inst., having accomplished the passage 
Pp 12 3-4 days, including the detention at Hali- 
ax. 

The Liverpool Cotton market has again im- 
proved upon the advices taken out by the Hiber- 
nia and Great Western. 

‘The Corn markets were not quite so animated, 
and a slight decline in prices had taken place. 

Trade in the manufacturing districts continues 
dull, and many of the manufacturers are work- 
ing short time. 

Parliament has been further prorogued to the 
12th day of January. 

The Paris papers contain copious details of 
the disastrous effects of inundationus throughout 


France. 

Another formidable revolutionary movement 
has commenced in Portugal, which threatens to 
be very serious in its results. 

The Times of the 3d inst., states that the re- 
lations between the French and British govern- 
ments were becoming hourly less friendly, on 
account of the Montpensier marriage question. 


WesLeYANs In EnGuanp. The Wesleyan 
Conference, (says a London paper,) extends over 
the whole of England, with 1685 ministers, 15,000 
local preachers, 30,000 leaders, stewards, and trus- 
tees, 313 members, and perhaps 2,000,000 hearers. 


ExcuHaNnGE oF Prisoners. The arrange- 
ment for the exchange of the oflicers and crew of 
the U. 8. brig Truxtun for Gen. Vega and other Mex- 
ican pr abear, be been confirmed at Washington, and 
orders have been issued for the discharge from 


their parole of Gen. Vega and his companions. 


Community Dissorvep. We understand 
that the ‘*‘Community,”’ or ‘Northampton Industrial 
Association,’’ have given up ship. ‘They dissolved 
last week by a fowmal vote, and one of their number, 
Mr. Hili, it is stated, has taken the property and 
assdmes the debts. We have for a long time expect- 
ed such an event. The company had dwindled 
down w a pretty small number. [Northampton Ga- 
zette. 


OPERATION OF THE TELEGRAPH. The Al- 
bany Argus observes that the result of the late elec- 
tion in the city of Buffalo was known in Albany be- 
fore the vote of a single ward in that city had been 
counted, and before the votes of the whole city had 
been canvassed, the results had been received from 
Rochester, Auburn, Syracuse, Rome, Utica, Troy, 
and the city of New York— indicating, beyond con- 
tingency, the result in the State at large, 


Bertin Pustic Garpen. The King of 
Prussia, whose botanical and horticultural pursuits 
supply him with his most favorite relaxation from 
the cares of Royalty, has conferred on the inhabi- 
tants of the capital a truly Royal boon. His Majes- 
ty, it is said, intends to devote the sum of £120,000 
out of his own private purse, to the formation of a 
covered garden of extensive dimensions in the centre 
of Berlin, toserve as a public promenade in the win- 
ter season. 

In Frankfort, recently, on the corners of the streets 
beside the theatre bills which invited the public to 
hear Jenny Lind at monstrous prices, there were 
posted hand-bills with the present prices of bread. 
A bitter irony, indeed! [Schnellpost. 


JouRNAL For CoacuMeEN. In Paris there 
are already Journals for Milliners, Tailors, Hatters, 
Butchers, and other trades. ‘The list of these useful 
papers is now increased by a Coachman’s Journal, 
of which the first number has just appeared under 
the title of the Fiacre. ‘“The object we have in 
view,’’ says the prospeetus of the new enterprise, 
‘‘and which we shall endeavor to attain, is to im- 
prove coachmen, and to make them acquainted with 
the duties they owe to the public by which they are 
paid.’? [Ibid. 

Frencu Lapies AND THEIR Domestics. 
The lady mistress of a French family often sits in 
her kitchen and talks to her maids, and such is the 
reciprocal attachment between the heads of the fam- 
ily and their domestics, that lengthened servitude ‘s 
very common. Small annuities are often left to 
faithful dependants, and, if a servant marries in ser- 
vice, a dinner is generally provided by the master 
or mistress, who entertain the bridal party with the 
utmost hospitality. 


Russta. One of the 2ons of Schamil, hero of the 
Caucasus, was taken prisoner some years ago, when 
only eight years old, by the Russians. The Empe- 
ror had him brilliantly educated at the military 
school, where he was considered one of the best pu- 
pils. He never spoke of his father, and appeared to 
have forgotten his birthplace. His comrades and 
professors were ignorant of his origin, and he was 
known by a name different from his own. He left 
the military schooi last tg and was sent as lieu- 
tenant to the regiment of Finland. A month back 
he suddenly disappeared, leaving a letter for his 
colonel, in which he informed him of his birth, and 
declared that, though young, he had never forgotten 
his native country, and that he was going to join his 
father and brothers.. This news caused a great sen- 
sation. The young Schamil, who is eighteen years 
of age, was much beloved by his fellow pupils, who 
at present cannot help rewary f the patience and 
courage with which he endured his lot for so long a 
time. It is supposed that he-had succeeded in 
reaching Sweden. A family of rich Finland peas- 
ants have been arrested on suspicion of having fa- 
vored his escape. 

Proressor Scnonsein’s Gun Cortron.— 
We yesterday witnessed a series of very interesting 
experiments upon this new explosive substance, 
which were conducted by its learned inventor, Pro- 
fessor Schonbein, of Basle University, in presence of 
Sir James W. Hogg, chairman of the East India 
Company, and a number of scientific gentlemen, in 
the grounds attached to Mr. Barron’s establishment, 
at Stanmore. It may not be uninteresting to the 
public that we should state some of the characteris- 
tic properties of the gun cotton. First of all, in its 
degree of inflammability it surpasses gunpowder it- 
self. This was shown most satisfactorily, the com- 
bustion being so instantaneous and complete that a 
heated platinium wire ignited the gun cotton placed 
upon gunpowder without exploding the latter. The 
gun cotton being ignited does not produce any per- 
ceptible smoke or smell, and leaves little of no 
trace of residuum. It may be ignited by all the 
means employed to explode gunpowder; while im- 
mersion in water produces no deteriorating effect in 
substance. To prove this, a piece of the cotton, 
(which, it should be observed, retains after prepara- 
tion all the ordinary properties of cotton wool,) was 
exhibited, which been immersed in water for 
sixty hours, and being dried, possessed the same de- 
gree of inflammability as gun cotton which had not 
undergone immersion. ‘The experiments to exhibit 
the applicability of this explosive material to fire- 
arms were eminently successful, and excited the ad- 
miration of all who were present. A rifle charged 
with fifty-four grains and a half of gunpowder sent a 
ball through seven boards half an inch each in 
thickness, at a distance of forty yards; the same gun 
c with forty grains of the cotton, sent the ball 
into the eighth board. On a subsequent trial with 
a fresh rifle, at ninety yards, forty grains of cotton 
carried the ball through eight 


the centre, the west, and the south-west of 


*,* We take the following communication from 
the Advertiser, because in aiding its circulation we 
aid the cause of good morals. Inacity,to provide 
healthful and innoceat recreations, is indirectly at 
least, to advance the positive virtues. 

PUBLIC GARDEN. 


Atthe annual meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Boston Botanic or Public Garden, Messrs. George 
Gardner, Charles H. Mills, Charles F. Barnard, 
Samuel E. Guild, and J. Warren a were ap- 
pointed Trustees, Edward 8S. Rand, Secretary, and 
Andrew T. Hall, ‘T'reasarer. 

Considerable progress has been made in the Gar- 
den during the past season. Still further improve- 
ments are commenced or contemplated. A new 
fence, from a design by Billings, has been erected 
upon Charles street. ‘This will be continued with- 
out delay upon Boylston street, and eventually upon 
the Western Avenue. A grant of several additional 
acres of land has been made to the Proprietors upon 
the same terms as the original grant or vote of the 
Common Council of Nov. 6, 1837. The principal 
point in this is that the City Government retain the 
right of property, in the land. No possible objec- 
tion can be made to such reservation. Asa part of 
the Common, or a portion of the Public Lands, the 
titles should forever rest in the City Government, or 
rather the People of Boston. ‘The obvious and only 
course of the ‘Trustees is to make such a use of the 
land as shall appear to be useful and acceptable to 
the community. For the last two years the gates 
have been open on all common occasions without 
any charge. ‘This year they have been open also 
upon the Sabbath. No fee Lereather is ever to be 
taken for admission, except upon a few public days, 
when music or other attractions will be provided 
both for the public gratification and for the benefit 
ofthe Garden. All common current expenses, it 
has been found, can be met in this way. For other 
expenses the conductors of the grounds will not ap- 
peal in vain to our intelligent and liberal citizens. 

The general purposes of the managers are these; 
—to extend and improve the walks;—to increase 
very greatly the plantations, with a particular refer- 
ence to the introduction of American trees, shrubs, 
and plants ;—to place large and fine geological speci- 
mens upon the ground; to print a descriptive cata- 
logue and prepare accompanying labels for every 
thing of interest in the garden;—to fit up a suitable 
place of exercise and amusement for children;—to 
introduce fountains, pavilions, vases, statues, &c.— 
to prepare eventually for a public museum, gallery, 
conservatory, and all other means of enlightening 
the public mind, refining the public taste, and eleva- 
ting the public sentiments, or pleasing and _benefit- 
ting the people. An excellent gardener has been 
secured who will also introduce a Green House and 
a Nursery. The former will prove attractive in wm- 
ter. ‘The latter will be made both to stock the gar- 
den itself and to supply all the public grounds of the 
city with a variety of elegant or useful trees, shrubs, 
&c. The Committee upon Commons ahd Malls 
have entered into an arrangement of this kind that 
will be highly advantageous to the city. 


Should such purposes as these meet with the fa- 
vor that they would seem to deserve, it will be very 
easy to secure them and add others to them. 


No pains and no expense are now spared in the 
old world to provide and furnish such grounds. Mr. 
Strutt, an eminent cotton manufacturer of Derby, 
led the way with $50,000 for a Public Garden of 
half the size of that in our city; Mr. Yates of Liver- 
pool, bas contributed within the past year $250,000 
to a similar object forthat city. Another gentleman 
for one of the interidtowns, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk for Sheffield, are emulating their example. 
And the last accounts from Prussia report an outlay 
of $600,000 from the private resources of the King, 
for a Public Winter Garden at Berlin. Our city has 
taken the first step in the new world. We have no 
doubt that, both in public and private, it will be so 
well sustained and seconded as to become an honor 
to Boston, and a pattern to all her sister cities. 


Evisu Burritt at Exerer. One of the 
most crowded and most respectable meetings ever 
held in this city, says the Western ‘Times, took 
place on the 9th inst., at the subscription rooms, to 
welcome Elihu Burritt to this city and to listen to an 
address from him on the subject of universal broth- 
erhood. ‘The meeting was appointed for half past 7 
o’clock, but before that Rour the large room was 
crowded to excess by persons of every grade in pol- 
ities, and every religious denomination. Clergymen 
of the establishment, and dissenting ministers, the 
members of the liberal professions, and the elite of 
the city, were present, and before eight o’clock hun- 
hreds had gone a way unable to obtain admission. 








AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 
the following sums, viz :— 

From the Ladies of the Unitarian Society 

in Augusta, Me., to constitute their pas- 

tor, Rev. S. Judd, a Life member, $30 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Rev. Dr. 
Putnam’s Society, Roxbury, 60 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Taunton, 60 00 
From Rev. P. Smith, of Pembroke, 2 


years subscription, 2 00 
From Rev. Mr. Hall’s Society, Dorches- 

ter, 135 05 
From Rev. Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Bos- 

ton, 122 81 
From Edward Renouf, Esq., fur mission- 

ary purposes, 20 00 
Brom Wm. C. Shaw Esq., of Baltimore, 

by Rev. E. B. Hall, 30 00 
From Mr. Asa Millett, of Mattapoisett, 1 00 
From Auxiliary As®ociation in Rev, Mr. 

Huntington’s Society, Boston, 100 21 
From Francis Perkins Esq., of Fitchburg, 

to constitute himself a Life member, 30 00 


From Auxiliary Association in Petersham, 1700 


From Society in East Boston, 10 00 
From Jas. Fowler Esq., of Westfield, 20 00 
From Society at Windsor Vt., for Agents 
expenses, 10 00 
For Agents expenses to Worcester, 3 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Canton, 9 00 


From Auxiliary Association in Medfield, 10 00 
From Auxiliary Association, in Rev. Mr. 


Coolidge’s Society, Boston, 48 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Rev. Mr. 

Bartlett’s Society, Marblehead, 9 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Bruns- 

wick, N. J., 10 00 
From members of do. (donation,) 7 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Belfast, 23 00 


From Auxiliary Association in Montague, 12 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Kingston, 20 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Peterboro’, 10 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Concord, 
N.H., 9 00 
From Auxiliary Association in Cohasset, 16 00 
From Rev. Mr. Crosby’s Society, Charles- 
tewn, N. H., 

From Ladies’ Benevolent Society, do., 


21 26 
15 00 








NOTICE. 


Subscribers for the Christian Register, to whom bills 
have been sent will confer a particular favor on the Pro- 
prietor, by paying the amount to their respective Post 
Masters, and taking a receipt and forwarding it to him 
by mail. A proper form of Receipt is given below. 





Post Orrick, (Town,). (State,) 


(Month,) (Date,) 184 . 
Received of (A. B.) dollars cents for his 
subscription to the Christian Register, payable to the 
Publisher by the Post Master of Boston, Mass., on pre- 
sentation of this Receipt, duly endorsed. 








Cc. D., 
nl4 tf Post Master. 





(G-J. B. GOUGH will deliver an Address on the 
subject of Temperance next Sabbath evening, ‘in the 
Tremont Temple at 7 0’clock. This being positively 
the last time Mr Gough will be able to lecture in this 
city before he goes to Virginia, it is expected the occa- 
sion will be one of more than usual interest to the friends 
of humanity, all are invited to attend. 

Admittance 12 cents. 

M. GRANT, Pres. B. T. A. ae 





F. R. Woopwarp, Sec’y. 1 
{G- REV. CHARLES SPEAR will preach on the 
Treatment of the Criminal inthe Rev Mr Huntoon’s 








Church in Canton, next Sabbath. n21 


: MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Frederick 
Wright to Miss Mary Jane Prince; Mr. Albion P 
Bessey to Mrs. Rosina W. Walker. 

On Sunday, at the Stone Chapel, by Rev. Dr. Park- 
man, Mr. Francis P. Wells to Miss Mary Aun F. 
Smith, daughter of Martin Smith. 

In North Chelsea, (Point Shirley,) 12th inst., by 
Rev Norwood Damon, Mr Edward to Miss Car- 
oline S. Tewksbury, daughter of John W. Tewksbury, 
Esq., all of N. C. - 

In Charlestown, by Rev. M. Hawes, Mr. Francis P. 
Rogers to Miss Mercy Folsom; Mr. George Munn to 
Miss Catharine Maloy; Mr. Herman Linstet to Miss 
Sarah McGee. 

In Salem, Sth inst., Mr. Henry A. Colburn, to Miss 
Rebecea A. Hiltz. ° 

In Danvers, Mr. James F. McIntire to Miss Mar- 

ret Symmes; Mr. Robbins Raymond to Miss Eliza- 

th Shaw. 

In Charlestown, 8th inst, by Rev. L. J. Wetherbee, 
Mr. Nathaniel W. Jefferson, to Miss A. Barrett, beth 
of C. 

In Worcester, Nov. 4th, by Rev. Mre Bridge, Mr. 
Leonard Ware, of Worcester, to Miss Elizabeth A., 
daughter of the late Col. George Moore. 

In Boylston, Nov. 2d, by Rev. Wm. H. Sandford, 
Mr. Alphony Seaver, of Worcester, to Miss Eliza J. 
Wright, of Farmington, Me. 

In Marlborough, Nov. 2d, by Rev. Mr. Allen of 
Northboro’, Mr. William A. Rich to Miss Mary Ann 
Dalrymple. , 

In Ipswich, by Rev, Mr. Kimball, Mr. Albert Stod- 
dard, of South Braintree, to Miss Adeline Potter, of 
Ipswich. , 

In Newbaryport, Capt. John M. Coffin to Miss Eliza 
Williams. : 

In Newbury, by Rev. Horatio Merrill, Mr. B. Abbott 
Follansbee to Miss Alme Hall, daughter of the late Eben- 
ezer Poore, Esq., all of West Newbury. 

In Amesbury, by Rev. J. B. Hadley, Mr. James R. 
Blake, of Salisbury, to Miss Mary Jane Goodrich, of 
Amesbury. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Harrison H. Lake to Miss Deborah 
A. Newcomb; Mr. Henry A. Bodwell, of Methuen, to 
Miss Myra J. Day, of Boxford. 

In Kingston, Nov. Sth, by Rev. A. R. Pope, Mr. W. 
P. Donley, of Plymouth, to Miss Mary S. Holmes, of 
Kingston; 15th, Mr. C. H. Sampson to Miss Kezia 
Cook, both of Kingston; 17th, Joseph S. Beal, Esq., 
to Miss Pamelia, daughter of Mr. Joseph Holmes, all of 
Kingston. 

In Northampton, 2d inst., Francis H. Dewey; Esq.. 
of Worcester, son of Judge Dewey, to Miss Frances 
A., only daughter of John Clark, . of N. 

In Belgrade, Maine, Mr. Enos Wilder, of North 
Bridgewater, to Miss Emily T. Packaré, of B. 

In Portland, 6th inst., by Rev. Dr. Nichols, Horace 
Brooks, Esq,. of New York, to Miss Mary O., daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew L. Emerson. 








DEATHS. 


In this city Nov. 18th, Mrs. Louisa McKecknie, 32. 

In Fitchbarg, 9th inst., Miss Elizabeth Pride, 34. 

In Malden, 27th ult., Mrs. Hannah Rich, 80 years 10 
months. 

In South Boston, 7th inst., Caroline L. M., wife of 
William A. Bowder, and daughter of William Horn, of 
Watertown, 20. 

In Chelsea, 6th inst., Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
Robert and Mary Ann Cammings, 15. 

In Charlestown, 11th inst., Georgianna Chase, 4 years 
4 months; Edward W. Little, 30; Mrs. Susanna 
Locke, 57. 

In Norwich, Ct., 31st ult., Mr. Lewis Raymond, 29. 

In Providence, Sth inst., Capt. William Pratt, of 
ship Floridian, of New York, formerly of Essex, Ct., 47. 

In Roxbury, 3d inst., Isaac P. Townsend, Esq., 62. 

In Rutland, 8th inst., Mrs. Eunice, wife of Mr. John 
Carter, formerly of Leominster, 68. 

In Cambridge, very suddenly, on the 8th inst., Joshua 
Sawin, an uprigh*, highly esteemed and much respected 
citizen, 70. 

In Uxbridge, after a lingering illness of two years, 
Mr. Amasa Dudley, 54. 

In Worcester, Nov. 3d, Sarah J., daughter of Mr. 
Leonard White, 5 years. 

In Haverhill, Mr. Henry S., son of Mr Ezekiel Gooa- 
rich, aged 23—Mr. G. was an enterprising carpenter, 
who had large contracts for many hundred doors and 
work for buildings going up imthe new city. He injur- 
ed his hand with a circular saw and lockjaw eusued. 

















] R. H. J. MARTIN, Sureron Dentist, No 15 
Summer street, has REDUCED HIS PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in proportion for all other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
perfection of the dental art, as has been attained to, and 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
ecutes all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. isBm 121 





ATES’S ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The next 
X term of this Institution will commence on Tuesday, 
Dec. Ist. 
Students can be accommodated in the family of the 
Preceptor, for $27 per term. 


n21 2w O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 





WS SACRED POEMS. Sacred Poems, 
by N. P. Willis, an elegant miniature vol. 
Just published and for sale by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. is3t n21 





HE UNITARIAN ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
1847. Now ready, the Unitarian Annual Regis- 
ter, for 1847, edited by Rev A. A. Livermore; price 12 
cents. A liberal discount will be allowed to clergymen 
and others who may buy for distribution or sale among 
their people. CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. is3t n21 





NAIVE HUNDRED SKELETONS OF SERMONS. 
Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, 

suited for all occasions, including nearly one hundred 

types and metapbors by the author of the Pulpit Cyclo- 

pedia; 1 vol Svo. 

Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington st. is3t n21 





EIRCE’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Curves, Functions and Forces, 
Volume 2d, containing Calculus of Imaginary Quanti- 
ties, Residual Calculus, and Integral Calculus, by Ben- 
jamin Peirce, A. M., Perkins Professor of Astronomy 
and Mathematics in Harvard University; 1 vol 12mo, 
plates, pp290. 

«This volume is marked with almost every excellence 
that can be sought ina work of the kind. In beauty 
and compactness of symbols, in terseness and simplicity 
of style, in vigor and originality of thought, and in hap- 
py selections of lines of investigation, it equals the first 
volume; as high praise as we could bestow.” 
Examiner. 

Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. nl4 





OAP STONE QUARRY, AND FARMING IM. 
tO PLEMENTS. The subscriber is now opening at 
Blandford, a valuable fand extensive Quarry of Soap 
Stone, which is superior to any other substance for lin- 
ing Stoves, Furnaces and Fire Places. The fire has 
no effect upon it. From four to six tons of the stone is 
at the Depot of the Western Railroad at Russell, where 
it may be examined and purchased. 
I am also making Machines for Straw Cutting, and 
offer them for sale, at my shop in Blandford. This ma- 
chine may be seen and also purchased at Bagg & Par- 
son’s Agricultural Store in Springfield. 

JOHN OSBORN, 
Blandford, Oct 17, 1846. ft 





MR. CRONIN, 
PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGICAL ELOCUTION, 


NOW IN BOSTON, 
may be communicated with through the office of this 
paper. Im 024 





Pers JOURNAL, for October, contains arti- 
cles by the Howitts, Miss Martineau, Elihu Bur- 
ritt, Mrs Child, Chorley and others. Also, a Portrait 
of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, witha Memoir of Mary How- 
itt. 

Just received, with a supply of all the back numbers, 
by CROSBY & NICHOLS. Agents for the Publish- 


ers, LIS Washington st. is3t nl4 





ANDWICH ISLANDS. Scenes and Scenery in 
Sandwich Islands, and a‘ Trip through Central 
America; being observations from my Log Book during 
the + 1837-1842; by James Jackson Jarvis, author 
of History of Sandwich Islands, Member of the Ameri- 
ean Oricnlal Society, &c. &c. Embellished with a 
Map and Plates; 1 vol 12mo. p 
ublished and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington st. nT 





OOKS PUBLISHED BY 8. G. SIMPKINS, 94 
Ain, se street. ; meas Meo. 
Selections from the Writings of Fenelon 
Follen, fifth edition. Red ne 
Fenelon’s Thoughts on Spiritual Subjects, with a 
likeness of Fenelon. 

American Harp, a collection of Church Music, by 
Charles Zeuner. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Trimmer’s Natural History, with 200 ngeringe. 
Willie Rogers, or Temper i ved; by Miss Abbot. 
Tamed and Untamed, with ote Stories for children, 
by the author of Willie Rogers. 

Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories ; by Miss Abbot. 
Fresh Fowers for My Children. He 

Poetry for Home and School, second edition, parts 1 
and 2, in 1 vol. ae 

Follen’s German Grammar, tenth edition. 

Follen’s German Reader, ninth edition. 

Folsom’s Livy. 

Chancel Hymn Book. 

The Worcester Catechism. 





Private Devotion. 024 





[Ch. | 5. 


SPINAL INSTITUTION, 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


DISEASED AND DEFORMED SPINES, 


AND 
LAMENESS IN GENERAL. 

rpSERe is no practitioner in this » who has 

had as great an amount of ience in this pecu- 
liar branch of the healing art as DR. HEWETT ;—or 
whose efforts have been crowned with such universal 
success. The reason of this, may in a great measure, be 
attributed to his having confined his practice to this one 
class of diseases exclusively, and the results of 22 
experience warrants this assertion, He has published a 
Pamphle t and circulars (which he will send to any one 
cogertng the same, by letter postage paid) containing 
1000 certificates from the most respectable individuals, 
of remarkable cures of diseased and deformed spines, 
hip diseases, sciatic affections, diseased knees, scrofu- 
lous affection of the joints, or white swellings, paralytic 
complaints, neuralgia or tic-do » dropsy in the 
knees, and all di peculiar to the joints, muscles 
and bones, and of the success in reducing dislocations, 
and simple or compound fractures. 

Dr. H’s method of treating the diseases above referred 
to, being considered the Facalty, an innovation upon 
the old and long established medical rules, and his un- 
ted success having furnished undeniable evidence 
of his skill, his enemies have circulated the grossest 
falsehoods concerning his professional ability, and his 
capacity to effect cures which are certified to by per- 
sons of undeniable integrity. It isnot at all strange 
that those attempting to rivalhim should resort to this 
base and unprincipled method of destroying his profes- 
sional character; for he is daily curing and relieving 
those who haye been given up by the most skilful and 
surgical practitioners the country affords. The surest 
evidence of skill is success. 

He has, in spite of all the efforts}made to calumniate 
him, some of his numerous patients brought to him, 
from a distance over 400 miles, on beds, who have 
not for months moved without assistance, and whose 
testimony after recovery, must be received as more than 
sufficient to outweigh the inuendoes and sarcasm of those 
who have long looked upon his advancement with a 
jealous hatred. 

In addition to his present mode of treatment he has, in 
peculiar cases resorted to HY DROPATHY, or the use 
of COLD WATER, with the happiest. results—not 
however with a strict adherence to the method adopted 
by those who practice it exclusively, but modified in 
such a manner as to receive all its good effects without 
conflicting-with his long established mode of treatment. 
Hydropathy, or the Water Cure, as practiced by Preiss- 
nitz, the founder of it, cannot, in Dr. H’s opinion, be 
productive in this country of the good ascribed to it, 
when carried to such extremes as may he daily wit- 
nessed, owing, in part, to the great difference in physical 
habits existing between the Germans and the Americans. 
It is the opinion of Dr. H. that the system as practised 
in the Institutions for Hydropathic treatment in this 
country cannot outlive three years. 

TO THOSE WHO CANNOT PLACE THEM- 
SELVES under his immediate superiatendence, but 
wish to apply his medicines at home, he would say, that 
every particular relating to their complaint must be ac- 
curately furnished. Dr. H’s dependence on ultimate 
success is founded on treating diseases personally. He 
has been induced, from the great number of his patients, 
to take the large and commodious house adjoining his 
own, where they can be accommodated with good rooms 
and board, at low prices. All kinds of Medicines used 
in his practice, including Spinal, Rheumatic, Nerve and 
Bone Liniments, are for sale at his Rooms, No. 14 
Summer street, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. H’s dependence in performing his cures, is on 
external and internal applications. 

P. S. Any person doubting. the authenticity of the 
Certificates, can satisfy themselves by addressing the 
signers of them—and any one wishing the certificates 
can procure them by addressing Dr. H., post paid, or 
sending to his rooms. Persons wishing to consult Dr. 
a 1 please call between the hours of 8 A. M. and 3 


N. B. Dr. H. makes no ch for consultation, 
and his fees for each will never excBtd $1. People in 
low circumstances from 50 to 75 cents, and those who 
are unable to pay, he attends gratis. 

P. S. There are no persons in the New England 








States who have any knowledge of Dr. H’s practice or 
medicines. Any persons professing to have such are 
impostors. 8. C. HEWETT, 14 Summer street. 
nl4 ly 
JACOBS’ 
Linen and House Furnishing Estab 
lishment. 


ENJAMIN & E. JACOBS, No. 35 Tremont Row, 
a few doors North of Tremont House, keeps con- 
stantly on hand, an extensive variety of every descrip- 
tion of Linen Goods and Housekeeping Articles of their 
own importation, which are all warranted of the very 
best fabrics, particularly the Linen Goods, being per- 
fectly free from all admixtare of Cotton. The stock 
consists in part of the following s, viz :—A large 
assortment of Linen Shirtings pillow-case Linens, 
put up expressly for the trade and family use; do Lin- 
on Sheeting, all widths from 9-8 to 12-4 wide; Damask 
Table Linen, from the low priced to the very best qual- 
ity imported; single and double Damask Table Cloths 
of every style and finish, with Doylies and Napkins to 
match; Imperial and other Quilts; Blankets of the 
common and very best quality; French, Irish, Scotch 
and Russia Toweling; Crashes; Russia Diapers and 
Sheetings; long Lawns; ladies’ and gentlemen’s Lin- 
en Cambric and Lawn Hdkfs, an extensive variety of 
this article; Freach Centre and Piano Cloths; ‘Tapes- 
try; do Cotton and Worsted and Plaid cloths by the 
yard; American Cotton Shirtings and Sheetings, of all 
the variety of widths and qualities. 
N.B. Housekeepers and others in want of good 
Goods, at fair prices are respectfully invited to examine 
the assortment. Grateful for past favors, they hope by 
unremitting attention to business, to give entire satis- 
faction to all patrons of the old, as well as the new con- 
cern. n7 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


HE operations of this Company are confined to Life 
Insurance exclusively, and are conducted upon the 
mutual principle; the profits being gdivided every year 
among the insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
by them. 
‘Lhe Premium, if over $50, may be paid, one fourth 
in cash, and three-fourths in an approved note, at 12 
months, with interest, subject to assessment at 60 
days notice, or it may be paid half yearly, quaggerly or 
monthly. 
Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
profits, there being no proprietary interest or loan to 
absorb any portion thereof. 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
which will enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 
n. 
Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 
No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 
5000. 


No person is liable beyond the amount of his premium. 
Whole number of Policies issued, 


Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 
Clergymen and professional men generally, Merchants 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval cers, and 


persons in every station in society, may secure to their 
families, in the event of death, a comfortable support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. 8. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. Esq. 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Paige, Esq.,C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
leton, ‘ 
s All necessary information will be furnished by 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Agent, 
ol7 


Amis No 4 State st., Boston. 





SPLENDID EXHIBITION 


OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


HE test display of READY MADE CLOTH- 
ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


RETAIL. 
ONE PRICE, 


and this teed to be the lowest that similar articles 
can be chinined for. 

DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 
FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before making their purchases. 

A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 
at REDUCED PRICES. 


CITY TRADE. 


We tee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
MENTS as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 
prices than is usually paid—style, fit and workmanship 
not to be excelled. Made from the most fashionable 
fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
short notice, and low prices. 
Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 
retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
cent discount from the cost to manufacture. 
Also—One ditto at 40 per cent dis. 

J. SIMMONS & CO. 
is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


eS ACADEMY. The Fall Term will 

commence the Sth of December and continue 11 

weeks, followed by a vacation of two weeks. 

The Institution is provided with suitable My FM] 
i in Natural 


jy4 








for illustrating the most i t pri 
Philosophy, Chemistry, a Aareeaaay | oles 6 bet of 
Instruments for Practical Surveying: 
The Lectures in Ph vcheng wel be illustrated by 
French Models or Manikins.. 
L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
nl4 4w SETH DEWING, Jr. 


| 





THE MOST 
AGREEABLE, EASY, PLEASANT 


AND NATURAL STYLE OF SETTING 


TEETH. 


eeerreee 


DR. MORTON, 


(Late Wells §& Morton,) No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston. 


7 ULD take this method to inform his patients and 
the pablic generally. that he continues to insert 
Teeth upon his new » but that he has recently made 
great and valuable improvements which he confidently be- 
pt ane nk nee, Phere =e 
greate van ancan be 
other A a gi rege ad 
The well known character of the operations performed 
at his office, for several years past, renders it Saar dean 
for him to mention the peculiar advantages of his system 
of practice, to any who muy have made themseives famil- 
iar with it. But as so many i are constantly locat- 
ing in Boston’ and the vicinity, he deems it proper, to 
briefly state, what, in his opinion, renders his course of 
practice the most desirable of any with which he is ac- 
quainted. 
lst, Teeth inserted upon the new principle, are inserted 
with sufficient firmness to perform the office of mastica- 
tion, and do not ,move in the mouth, as is the case with 
teeth inserted after the old methods. 
2nd, They cannot lacerate the jaws and produce inflam- 
mation and swollen face. 
3d, The taste is not destroyed by plates, improperly con- 
structed, which cover the rvof the mouth. 
4th, Nothing enters into the composition of the teeth but 
mineral, and they are set alone upon gold plates. 
5th, The teeth being carved in blocks, and so fastenéd 
upon the plates, no mucous food, or other matter can lodge 
around them, and produce a state of the mouth too well 
known and too disagreeabie to be mentioned. 
6th, Their style of finish and beauty cannot be surpassed. 
_ Possessing all that quired to secure the above men- 
tioned advantages of h urse of practice, Dr. Morton feels 
confident, in asserting, that no mouth can come under his 
treatment. in which he cannot insert a set of teeth, that 
can be worn with pleasure and comfort. 


(From the Transcript.] 

DENTAL Surcery.—Without wishing to detract from 
the merits of any of the regularly educated Surgeon Den- 
tists of this city, we would call the attention of the public 
to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire confidence may 
be reposed, to perform in an elegant manner, any opera- 
tion that may come under the cognizance of a Dentist. 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Improvep Dentistry.—Dr. Morton, an ingenious Den- 
tist in Tremont Row, in this city, has recently executed 
some extraordinary specimens of dental ingenuity, which 
makes it a difficult question te decide which /ooks the best 
—nature’s work or his! 


{From the Recorder.]} 


Our minds were directed, a short time sinee, to a piece 
of work constituting a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one sin- 
gle piece, being a perfect imitation, and which on being in- 
troduced into the mouth, we never should suspect any por- 
tion uf the individual to be artificial. This in 
tion and piece of work was executed by Dr 


[From lhe Mail.] 


DentTat Science.—We saw afew days since an entire 
new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by Dr Mor- 
ton, that defied the most critical observer to detect from 
the original. In the case above referred to, the lady expe- 
riences no diffienlty whatever in mastication nor is her 
speech affected in the slightest degree. 


{From the Evening Gazette.} 


enious inven- 
orton. 


Dr. Morton has made a great improvement in mechani- 
cal dentistry. We have seen a whole upper set of Teeth, 
and we consider the style and finish to. be a little superior 
toany weever saw. They are inserted by a chemical 
process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds weight 
may be attached to the plate and raised from the floor. 


Dentistry. We were much gratified with a visit a 
few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
Row. The toothless are there supplied with complete 
sets of teeth, inserted on a hew principle, and sustained in 
their place by atmospheric pressure, so firmly that several 
pounds may be raised by them without removing the plate, 
which is made, as well as the solder. of the best of gold.— 
In this way many persons have been enabled to wear teeth 
with comfort who had giveu up all hope of any assistance 
of this kind. 

Dr. Morton has studied the Dental art thoroughly, and 
on strictly scientific principles. He has in his possession 
the finest anatomical preparations, illustrative of the strne- 
ture, positions, gradual developements, avd hecay of the 
teeth, which we have ever seen, imported frou Paria, ex- 
pressly for use. 

It is highly gratifying to witness these triumphs of an art 
so intimately connected with health and comfort. Dr. 
Morton has extensive facilities for the preparation and in- 
sertion of whole sets of teeth. [Christian Watchman. 


[From the Boston Post.] 

Dr. Morton has been particularly successful in contriving 
gold pates for the support of artificial teeth, and has given 
the most perfect satisfaction in some recent eperations of a 
very doubtful nature. 

Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold plates as 
practised by Wells & Morton, I do hereby testify, that the 
gold used in the place of solder, for uniting the plates is 
twenty carats fine. And when the plates are united in 
this manner the whole presents the same appesrance as if 
never separated. 


Cc 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. 


7 See Dr. Morton’s advertisement. Having experienc- 
ed the benefit of his skill in our family, we can cordially re- 
commend him. [Sherbrooke (Can.) Gazette. 


The publisher of this paper had an opportunity in wit 
| nessing an operation performed by Dr. Morton, which the 
Transcript gives the following description of. [Christian 
Register. 


HARLES T. Jackson, M. D. 
No. 27, Somerset street. 


DirricuLt Oreration.—Dr. Morton has recently per- 
formed a difficult operation upon a young tady very suc- 
cessfully. The nature of the case without going into par- 
ticulars, was a Cleft Palate. The operation proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to the young lady operated upon, and 
will enable her to speak and articulate distinctly. [Trans- 
cript. 





We lately had an opportunity of examining two beaatiful 
whole setts of artificial teeth, which were set on gold Plate 
of great purity, and soldered with gold of the same degree 
of fineness, so that no blackening or galvanic effect, or bad 
taste, can possibly result. This work we learned was done 
to order for a gentleman and his lady, who came here from 
Cuba, to avail themselves of the skill of Messrs. Wells & 
Morton. [Atlas. 


We are happy to notice a whole sett of Teeth inserted by 
Dr. Morton, the upper plate had a 4 Jb weight attached to it, 
and raised from the floor, the plate remaining firm in its 
place. {Post. 


Next WHat ?—Animal magnetism, with all its boasted 
advantages of rendering people insensible to pain, appears 
likely to '-e superceded by a discovery of Dr. Morton, of 
Boston. ‘The patient becomes immediately unconscious . 
and insensiole to pain, thus giving an opportuniiy for the 
most diilicalt and otherwise painful surgical operations, 
without incovenience. [Scientific American, New York. 


An ulcerated tooth was extracted from the mouth of an 
individual without giving him the slightest pain. He was 
put into a kind of sleep, by inhaling a portion of this prep- 
aration, the effect of which lasted about three quarters of 
a minute, just long enough to extract the tooth, This dis- 
covery is destined to make a great revolution in the arts 
of surgery aud surgical dentistry. [Transcript. 


Sureican Opera tion.—On Saturday, Dr. Hayward, re- 
moved a verry large tumor from the arms of a lady, who de- 
clared, after she awoke from the effect of Dr. Morton’s prep- 
aration, that she had not the least consciousness ‘of having 
suffered pain, the whole ten minutes being passed awey ina 
dream, the particulars of which she jolted when she arose 
from the operator's chair. Dr. Morton who is a dentist, 
has administered the same preparation to persons, previous 
to extracting a tooth, and they wake up with astonishment 
at finding the tooth gone. [Christian Watchman. 

The patient sitting in a chair, with every thing made 
ready by Dr. Warren,who extracted the tumor, inhaled the 
preparationdor a very brief, space of time, when he fell 
into a quiet slumber, and the surgeon proceeded to extract 
thtreumor. The patient did not manifest the slighest symp 
toms of suffering, and no muscular action whatever. He 
appeared to be totally insensible of what was going on, till 
very near the closa of the operation, which was quite pro- 
tracted, when he drew a long sigh. [Daily Journal. 

eop3m 





ANTED—A few copies of the Christian Register 

of Oct 24th (No 43.) Subscribers who have no 

further use for this copy will oblige the proprietor by 

sending it through the mail, or otherwise, addressed 
“Christian Register,’ Boston. n7 





NYTHING FOR SPORT, by Mrs Tuthill, au- 
thor of ‘I will be a Gentleman,’ ‘I will be a Lady,’ 
‘Onward, right Onward,’ ‘My Wife,’ &c. This day 
blished. 
Also, ‘I will be a Gentleman,’ Sth edition; ‘I will be 
a Lady,’ 8th edition; Onward, Right Onward, 4th ed. 
Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. is4t n7 


ARRIED LIFE. New Epition.—Sketches of 
Married Life, by Mrs E. B. Follen, a new edi- 
tion. 
When are we Happiest, a book for young people, 374 
cents. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. is4t n7 








NV ARTYRIA—Eneuisn Epirion. Martyria, a 

Legend wherein are contained Homilies, ver- 
sations and Incidents of the Reign of Edward the Sixth, 
written by Wm Mountford, ; in one vol 16mo, 


London. For sale at the same price as the American 

edition, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Importers of 

English s, 134 Washington, opposite I st. 
n7 3t 





EETH EXTRACTED itera ie 
For years, surgeons and dentists have va! 
for some’ means to alleviate pain while severe opera- 
tions were taking place. Many an individua .. gone : 
to his grave, through a dread of suffering, be might 
have been saved had he been willing to place in 


urgeon; and persons have s for 
padapes sens with their Teeth, rather than submit 
tahoe them extracted. It is acknowledged that ex- 
tracting wath In cnn of She ee Oe erent in 
in being momentary, 1s not so 
surgery eat wi To remove all these dificaltiesy and 
the most sensitive an ity. fon the 


rmance of surgical or ration, Dr, 
RORTON has discovered ‘a cienpninat to alleviate 
pain. He can, after admi ing it, extract a tooth, 
and the patient will not be sensible of the slightest pain- 
He has done it in repeated eg He has pe 
arrangements tp extract Teeth, using hi Compound, 
his Rooms, No 19 ‘Tremont Row. 4w 081 
EMOVAL. The Depository of the Book and Pam- 
R pie. ociety is removed to S. G. Simpkins’s 
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POETRY. 
[For the Register. ] 
TO MY YOUNG SISTER DURING A THUN- 
DER STORM. 
Thine arm is round me, sister, and thy sobs are almost 
hushed, 
And the tear-drop, starting in thy eye, from the droop- 
ing lid is brushed, 
And thy face is upward turned to mine, and thy smile 
breaks forth again, 
As the first beam "mong parting clouds, when past the 
summer rain. 


Thy heart is pressed to mine, Sis, and its pulses’ rapid 
, 
Have yielded to their instinct, my calmer ones to meet, 
As a lyre strung in unison gives forth a kindred note, 
When the sweet tone of another lyre, upon the air doth 
float. 


Ob would, my darling sister, my arm could have the 
power 

To shield thee from each darkening cloud which o’er thy 
life may lower ; 

Would that no tempest of thy soul could ever higher 


swell 

Than such as I could charm away with my deep love’s 
magic spell. oe 

But believe with me, my sister, there are guardian 
spirits near, 

Whose mission is the pure in heart to succor and to 
cheer, 

That the gleam of quiet happiness, which lightens up 
thy brow, 

Is reflected from the angel who stands beside thee now. 


CORNELIA. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








For the Register. 
REMINISCENCES OF MY EARLY HOME. 


I sometimes indulge myself in the sad pleasure 
of looking back to the time and the scene of my 
early childhood. It is now about a quarter of a 
century since I left my father’s fireside for the 
purpose of learning a trade in a distant town.— 
The changes that have taken place during that 
time in the somewhat retired neighborhood that 
gave ime birth, frequently remind me of the un- 
certainties connected with all human things— 
changes, sometimes sudden, but generally grad- 
ual ; so gradual, as perhaps hardly to leave an 
impression on the minds of those in whose daily 
presence they, have occurred. I feel it profitable 
to my own spirit to think of these things often. 
I always enjoy it. The recollections and reflec- 
tions that are awakened, soothe my mind in its 
more restless and perturbed states. Perhaps, it 
may not be less profitable to my reader, if haply 
these humble lines should be honored with a 
reader, to have his thoughts turned for a few mo- 
ments in the same direction, and follow me 
in a ramble through the neighborhood in which 
I have passed my earliest years. Perhaps some 
may recognize the place, it would be useless to 
give ita name. ‘The persons and facts are real- 
ities. 

Let me then take the hand of the kind reader, 
and guide his flight to the scene of our reminis- 


cences. We will alight on the — no! it is not 
here. The ‘*‘ Haunted Rock’ has felt the de- 


stroying hand of some modern vandal ; its lonely 
head has disappeared. Well, farewell to 1t.— 
I had no great affection for it in my younger 
days, when obliged to pass that way in the 
evening, I generally hastened by, feeling an un- 
usual beating of the heart while in its neighbor- 
hood. But I miss it now, and something is gone 
which was necessary in the complete picture of 
home. The first house that we come vo was oc- 
cupied by John L., a cooper and farmer. He 
has been dead many years ; but his widow, the 
nurse of my infancy, still lives there. The next 
house was and is occupied by a brother of the 
preceding, in whose family perhaps, less change 
has occurred than is experienced in most. The 
father and mother still live, and four of their five 
children ; they are all married and settled down 
within a stone’s throw of their parents, and one 
of them is a grandfather. That aged father of 
this family was a cooper and farmer, like his 
brother. The old shop stood here by the road, 
a large horseblock in front of it, and a loc ust tree 
overhadowing that. These are all gone. But 
there are the old beehives yet, and their memory 
is sweet to me. Often have I partaken in olden 
times of the luscious treasures deposited therein 
by their industrious mates who were never wont 
to 

** Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 

From every opening flower,” 
without knowing for whose use it should be ap- 
propriated. 

Here on the left, in this red house, time and 
ruin (blessings on them!) have washed off the 
red—I was born and passed my first, three or 
four years. I have bat one recollection of life 
in this house ; it is that of sitting with my moth- 
er at that south window in the front room, and 
looking at a violent gale of wind, which blew 
dow a shed in the rear of the house, and which 
I remember was afterwards spoken of for many 
years as ‘‘ The Hurricane.” You perceive that 
most of the houses here at ‘‘ The Corner,” are 
newish ; but two or three are as old as my mem- 
ory. The ‘‘ toll house”’ stood here on the left. 
Let us pass over to that stone house on the hill 
yonder, it was the house of my youth, if it could 
speak, it might tell many a tale of the pranks of 
my early days. Here was born the greater part 
of the band of thirteen children to which I belong, 
only twoof whom have been called away ; one in 
infaney, and the ovher, our youngest brother, not 
till a numerous family called him father, and he 
had long stood a pillar of the Methodist Church 
with which he was connected, and had won a 
name for piety and gentle zeal, that will long be 
held in sweet remembrance by his brethren and 
neighbors. The survivors are widely scattered. 
Almost every thing around the house also is 
changed. The stately pine, that stood on the 
brink of the sand pit across the road, through 
which the breeze discoursed its sometimes sad, 
sometimes lively melodies, is hardly remember- 
ed by the present dwellers here. The rock in 
front of the house is unchanged, except that it 
has strangely diminished in size. ‘There is the 
same patch of earth on the top, and the same 
smaller patch on the sloping South side; but 
Eliza’s flowers, that once smiled there, are ab- 
sent. There is the same grape vine at the East 
end of the rock, and I dare say it yet yields an 
abundant crop of luscious fruit. I wonder whether 
that whippoorwill still visits the place, who used 
in the mellow summer evenings to flit about so 
spirit-like, alighting upon the rock and pouring 
forth from a full heart into my heart a cheerful 
song of praise and thanksgiving. Off there at 
the North-east corner of the swamp, after sum- 
mer showers, the left foot of the rainbow would 
shine against the woods, thus linking the heaven- 











ly glory with the beautiful of earth. So seem 
these beautiful spirits, who are more of heaven 
than of earth, to connect the two worlds. Some 
forty or fifty rods to the South-east, in that tan- 
gled bramble swamp, alittle rattling rivulet came 
leaping down a rocky precipice of a few feet, 
overhung by spreading grape vine, imaging to 
my young mind the Niagara and Trenton, of 
distant regions, and in the warm, quiet May 
evenings, lulling my spirit with its delightful 
harmonies. And farther off, following the ‘‘ turn- 
pike,’’ among those wild rocky roads, I dare say 
we could find in the early autumn, bushels of 
the delicious high blackberry ; at least, I have 
often feasted there in the olden time, and left the 
ground almost ready to weep at the waste of so 
much fine fruit, which I could not carry away. 
T should like to walk with you, kind reader, 
through the pasture, to “* Aaron’s Plain,’ to the 
Pine Woods, and round through the ‘* Whor- 
tleberry Plain,” which places are endeared 
to me by many pleasant associations—but time 
presses, So return we to ‘“‘ The Corner,”’ and 
turn up this road to the South, keeping at a safe 
distance from that red store, men and boys were 
made drunkards there in the days when people 
knew not that it was wrong to bratify their 
brethren, when professing Christians could make 
paupers, maniacs and devils of their neighbors, 
and benevolently pay a portion of the wages of 
such business for the support of missionaries to 
carry,the light of the gospel of love to the wicked 
heathen. But thanks to the spread of light and 
growth of love in the human heart, such things 
are of course unknown at the present day ; and 
no doubt that the red store is now famed for the 
ultra temperance principleson which it is con- 
ducted ; and, assuredly, the young are not now 
enticed, nor the old driven, by treats, and sneers, 
and ridicule, to cast themselves into the seven 
times heated furnace of intemperance—Oh no! 
Men know and feel and do better now. So in 
full confidence that all is right, we will pass on. 

But stop a moment, I had almost forgotten to 
introduce the former toll-keeper, Thomas S.— 
He was a genius. The first I knew of him he 
was a teainster for Jeremy G., a man who came 
from the city to an adjoining town a few years 
before, built a large house, spent money freely, 
became a sot, and recently, 1 believe, died in the 
poorhouse! My earliest recollection of Thomas 
was meeting and riding with him on the turn- 
pike, he singing at the top of his voice the de- 
lightful words, 


** On slippery rocks I see them stand, 
And fiery billows roll below,” &e. ° 


He passed througn various experiences, be- 
came a shoemaker, then toll-keeper—married— 
and after a few years bought the book of some | 
then new system of medicine, set up for a doc- 
tor, made pills, gurchased a horse and buggy, 
drove like Jehu about all the neighboring towns 
to attend his patients, not one of them, I believe, 
died under his care. This remarkable success 
however, was shrewdly guessed to be owing less 
to the skill of the doctor than to the good sense 
of the sick,—those who actually needed medi- 


x 


the hill at the left, In the day time we played 
about the rocks, climbing that large boulder on 
the North of the house ; wading, sailing shingle 
boats, catching leeches, &c., in the ditch at the 
foot of the precipitous West side of the ledge ; 
wakening he echo that lodged in the barn ; play- 
ing with the balls that dropped from the tall but- 
ton woods in front of the house : and in the {ap- 
propriate season, ranging the pastures and woods 
for the various verries and wild grapes. The 
evening frequently found us around the large 
kitchen fire-place, or seated on a block in it, 
amusing ourselves playing checkers, fox and 
geese, hull-gull,&c. &c. About midway between 
cur houses, where that shoemaker’s shop now 
stands, there then stood an ash tree ; and as we 
were rather timorous, Mich and John used to 
accompany us (my oldest brother and myself) so 
far when our evening visit ended, and then we 
would all run for home at the top’ of our speed. 

T often think, even now, with veneration of 
the good mother of these boys. That gentle 
rubbing of my head, when I had bumped it by 
rising to hastily in the chimney corner—I feel 
its soothing influence at this moment! I have 
no recollection of her that does not speak of her 
sweet Christian gentleness and love. Whoever 
knew her, respected and loved her. She was 
not a woman fitted to labor in a large sphere; 
but in her own appropriate circle she did what 
she could—and very few could do it better.— 
Years after her death, 1 remembered to have 
heard Jim White say, that she was the only 
Christian he ever knew. Had Jim known only 
such, he would not have been the inveterate sot 
he was. But in the midst of a life made useful 
by the holy influences which she shed around, 
and at a time when her children seemed eSpe- 
cially to demand the counsel of her wise love, 
He, the All-seeing and All-loving, called her to 
the spirit world. There is no time, perhaps, 
when a greater exercise of faith in the wisdom | 
and love of God is called for, than when such | 
persons, so much needed in this world, are tak- 
en from the family to whose well-being their 
presence seems indispensable. But “Thy will 
be done!’’ is the fitting sentiment for ignorant | 
and erring beings like us. 

This family consisted, at that time, of nive 
persons. Not one of them now remains! The | 
mother and three jdaughters were first called, 
then Micah, John, James and Isaac. All these, 
I believe, died of consumption. Then stood | 
that sad father, who had seen, one after the oth- 
er, every member of his family sink into the 
grave,—alone! alone! Who can appreciate 
the feelings of that desolate old man? How | 
few, in such cireumstances, could turn their 
tearful eyes to heaven, submissive to the will of 
the Father, trusting that love is the mainspring | 
of all his dispensations ! 

The last time I saw John, I was on a visit to 
my early home, near the close of my apprentice- 
ship. He was returning from a military train- 
ing, dressed in the uniform of his company.— 
Had I been called to select the stoutest, healthi- 
est youth from among my friends, I do not re- 








cine very generally choosing to take the advice 
of the old-fashioned practitioners, or at least, of 
some one who was supposed to know something 
of the physiology of man. But, take Thomas’ 
word for it, and all the “ regalars’’ were used 
up—their patients were all leaving them. He 
had so many calls that he could not attend to 
them all, he was wearing himself out, he had no 
Chronic diseases had to knock under to 
Mrs. A., at the other end of the 
town; Mrs. B., up in ‘* Hardserabble ;’’? Mrs. 
C., of ** Pine Hill; and the oldest child of 
Capt. D., who livedin the East Parish of H 
all of whom ‘* had been under the care of the 
most eminent physicians"’ of the old school ever 
so many years ‘‘ without receiving the least ben- 
efit,”’ were all raised from the borders of the 
grave by the magical] power of the new medicine. 
In fine, any amount of. testimony could be ob- 
tained to the skill of the doctor and the efficacy 
of the medicine, if you would take the trouble 
to go half a day's journey into some obscure and 
unknown region to inquire. At length, from 
some cause, ] forget what, he sought a new 
field of laber. Whether his professional ser- 
vices are as well appreciated there I know not, 
But I am confident no want of success can result 
from a lack of that indomitable forwardness 
which usually ageompanies a very liberal share 
of self-esteem. 1f any laudation of himself was 
needed, there was not the slightest amount of 
bashfulness or modesty to hinder his going ahead. 
And ahead he doubiless went, but whether in 
any sAise advantageous to himself or the world, 
must be decided by some one better acquainted 
with his recent history. 


rest. 
his medicines. 





In this ancient house on the left, lived the 
old tax-gatherer and constable, Matthew P. 
—hight ‘* Uucle Marthy’’ by the old as well as 
young in the neighborhood. In old age he and 
his wife were called hence,—and the old house 
in which they lived seem as though it also were 
about to depart. Here on the right lived a son 
of Uncle Marthy, known by the mellifiuous di- 
minutive ‘* Marth.’’ His life was cut short by 
a free use of the infernal ‘‘ fire-water.’’ ‘Two 
brothers of his were at one time—I may say sev- 
eral times in the case of one of them, besotted 
by the same cause ; but they have been enabled 
to overcome the tempter, aud are now, I believe, 
sober men. One of them, alarmed at the foul- 
ness of the horrible pit into which he was fast 
sinking, endeavored to arrest his downward 
course by taking a medicine prepared for such 
cases, which, it was supposed, would forever 
destroy the appetite for ardent spirits. This 
medicine was much in use some years ago; and 
in many cases was effectual, at least for a suffi- 
cient time to enable the falling ones to regain 
firm ground. In the case] speak of, however, 
the man had too little moral power to bear up 
against the pressure of that red shop, with all its 
enginery for example, and jeers, and laughter. 
He fell again. But the efforts of the friends of 
temperance have put in motion a power stronger 
than the red shop, and he now rejoices in his free- 
dom. May he ever continue thus. 


Further on, in this old house with the shoe- 
maker’s shop at the South end, still lives ’Nezer 
P., a quiet, easy man, whom, apparently, none of 
the evils of life ever could annoy. If we see him, 
he will be sucking an old black pipe, that looks 
as old as himself—at least, I do not remember 


ever to have seen him without that instrument of 
comfort. 


This house around the bend of the road, set 
in between two ledges of rock,—I cannot ap- 
proach it without a feeling of sadness ; and yet, 
in and around it were spent many of the happy 
hours of my early boyhood. Here lived “ Un- 
cle Isaac’’—so he was called by all—and my 
two most intimate friends and playmates of 
that period, Micha and John P., were his sons. 
From about my fourth to my seventh or eighth 
year, I lived in that once red house at the top of 





—in a few weeks a letter informed me that 


member one more likely to have been chosen.— 
But, alas, for the uncertainties of human life and 
prospects! I returned to my apprentice home 


John had been sick—was dead, and buried. 

I said just now that a few of my early years 
were spent in that red house up the hill. An 
incident occurred here, illustrating the passion of 
envy or jealousy. One summer, Mr. H., who 
lived in the same house, had a pig much larger 
and fatter than ours; this fact so irritated me one 
day that I caught up a stone and threw it with 
all my strength at the offending swine of neigh- 
bor H.; but my young arm was not very mighty, 
the hog didn’t suffer so much as | did when Mrs. 
H., who had seen the act, opened the door and 
gently reproved me. 

This small house, further on opposite to 
‘Pipe Rock,”’ is sacred in my memory, fiom 
the fact that it was the residence of my parents 
at the time of theirdeath. My mother died af- 
ter long jenduring a very painful disease; my 
father was taken suddenly, while at work alone, 
a short distance from home, and was not found 
till several hours, apparently, after the angel of 
death had introduced him to the realities of the 
spirit life. In this, his exit resembled that of 
his father; who, at about the same age, was 
found dead in his bed, to which he had retired 
in seeming health. The place on which my 
father was at work when he died, was one that 
he had purchased a few years before in a very 
rough condition; but with some hard labor, by 
draining and digging out old stumps, he had 
succeeded in reclaiming a considerable portion 
of it: and the last time I saw him there, he was 
grafting a few apple trees which he had planted. 
He said then, that as he was getting old there 
was little probability that he would ever eat the 
fruit of those trees; but if he were certain he 
should not, he still would take none the less sat- 
isfaction in making these improvements. This 
unselfish sentiment is too rare in the world.— 
How often do we hear the reverse sentiment ex- 
pressed, by persons too who pass for worthy 
members of society. “I care nothing about it, 
it willdo. me no good—or harm,” is acied, if 
not stated in words. 

In the next honse lived John N., a man whose 
character was compounded of as many opposites 
4s you will often see brought together in the 
same individual. In religion, bigotedly- Jiberal; 
in business a benevolent skin-flint, a stingy 
spendthrift. His wife was a believer in the 
hardest, sternest form of Calvinism, with but lit- 
tle charity for those she supposed to be in error 
or sin—these terms were with her synonymoas, 
Though she could be kind to those who walked 
in the same narrow path with herself, yet even 
to these, when they displeased her, she mani- 
fested fan inextinguishable bitterness. To her 
husband, I think I may safely say, I never heard 
her speak a pleasant word. When she spoke 
to him, there was usually a bitter acerbity of 
tone and manner, as uncongenial with conjugal 
love as inconsistent with Christian charity. But 
in this course of Jife I believe she was strictly 
conscientious. Her naturally unloving spirit 
was excited and irritated by contact and conflict 
with what she deemed the heresies of her husband. 
Peace to their ashes! they have long since de- 
parted this life, and gone where the beauty of 
love and the folly of strife are more clearly re- 
vealed to them. 


In the next house, with the shoemaker’s shop 
in front, lived my uncle, Jacob P. He met 
death many years ago, without a moment's 
warning, by an accidental stroke from a lever 
while at work. He never breathed after the 
blow. 

Here, a few rods further on, is the neat, two- 
story, white painted school house, the successor 
of the more humble long, low, black building, 
in which I learned to read and write, with a lit- 
tle arithmetic and geography. The mysteries 





of grammar were for me always too deeply ob- 
scured by the terms used to explain. them; and 
all my endeavors to catch the pluperfect and 
pteterpluperfect, the nominative, possessive and 
objective; the sublime richness of the everlasting 
“common noun, neuter gender, third person, 
singular, and agrees with,” &c., &c., which, 
in the parrot tones of the glib parser, still rings 
in my ear,—ended in utter failure. In the old- 
en time, the school house stood furtheron, just 
above the mill-pond, made by flowing the mead- 


ow above those rocks, which formed a sort of | cal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 


natural dam. This pond was the scene of many 
a frolic of the scholars. Skating by those who 
had skates; sliding by those, including myself, 
who possessed an abundant share of the blessing 
called poverty, and could not command the 
skates; coasting down the hills that border the 
pond; drawing the dear little lasses in sleds on 
the ice, &e. The ice on this pond should have 
been held responsible for many of the tardiness- 
es, for which we the scholars had to suffer the 
penalty. There it lay, smiling so invitingly, it 
had such a willing, tempting ook, that few of 
the schoolboys could pass without giving expres- 
sion to the affectionate regard which they felt for 
it, by running and sliding across its glassy sur- 
face just once; and sometimes, alas for the weak- 
ness of the boys or the strength of the tempta- 
tion, twice, thrice, and even Yor half an hour 
after the school began, would the sport contin- 
ue. But there was usually an afterpiece to this 
play, of a rather graver character, which can 
probably be imagined by the reader. I have 
sometimes made my young friends stare with in- 
credulity, by declaring, what is strictly true, 
that I never witnessed in our school any combi- 
nation to annoy or resist the teacher. It is true 
there were individual cases of stubbornness, but 
they met with no sympathy, and were always 
subdued. 

The old mill stood at the north west corner of 
the pond, close to that ancient unpainted house. 
The good old miller is still alive, and more ac-| 
tive than many a younger man. We are now! 
upon what is to me holy ground. Whenever I} 
approach it, I am filled with emotions of a deep | 
yet sweet sadness. The cherished remembran-| 
ces which throng me, are associated with the| 





angel-daughter of the miller. She was one of, 
those beautiful spirits who seem born to scatter 
light and love around their pathway, but who) 
are so often the chosen victims of consumption, | 
just as their souls are expanding with richest 
promise. I was with her many days while she 
was fading and withering away, and- witnessed 
the serenity of her loving and trusting spirit at 
the rapid approach of death$-death, who so of- 
ten terrifies those whom he is sent to introduce | 
into atruer life. She believed that she was in| 
the hands of Infinite Love and Goodness, as| 
well as of Infinite Power; and she felt that the 
love which dwelt in and filled her own soul, 
was in upison with that which in Jesus connect- 
ed the holy of earth with the Infinite holiness of 
heaven. Pure spirit! while thou art expanding 
in the celestial light, and drinking from the 
overflowing fountains of Wisdom and Love, art 
thou not sometimes present with those who 
cherish thy memory on the earth! In those ex- 
periences of exceeding peace which sometimes 
visit us, does not thy sweet presence heighten 
our joy? Is not thy thought mingling with 
ours, in our earnest aspirations for the purity 
which dwells in all heavenly souls! Itis! it is! 
I fear these wandering de- 
tails and reflections do not interest thee as they 
Farewell ! M. P. 





Gentle reader! 


have me. 





Tue ** Came.” anp tHe ‘ Neepie’s Eye.”’ 
Lord Nugent, in his recent publication, ‘* Lands, 
Classical and Sacred,’’ has given an application 
of the words which at once proves the fitness of 
the expression for the object our Savior had in 
view. Lord Nugent describes himself as about 
to walk out of Hebron through the large gate, 
when his companions, seeing a train of camels 
approaching, desired him to go through ‘* the 
eye of the needle ;’’ in other words the small side 
gate. This his lordship conceives to be a com- 
mon expression, and explanatory to our Savior’s 
words; for, he adds, the sumpter camel cannot 
pass through, unless with great difficulty, and 
stripped of his load, his trappings, aod his mer- 
chandise. 1 


American Biste Society. The ae 
meeting of the board was held yesterday afte?- 
noon, vice president Stuyvesant presiding. A 
portion of the Scriptures having been read by 
the Rev. Dr. Levings, thg several secretaries 
read the proceedings of the various committees 
during the past month. Eleven auxiliaries were 
recognized. The receipts during the month 
were $13,290, and the :ssues of copies of the 
Scriptures were seventy-seven thousand and 
forty-four. This, we believe, is the largest 
number ever issued in one month. [N. Y. Com. 
Advertiser. 





Beautirvn. Comparison. In an imaginary 
conversation between Petrarch and Boccaccio, from 
the pen of Walter Landor, there is the following 
passage: 

“The damps of autumn sink into the leaves, 
and prepare them for the necessity of the fall; and 
thas insensibly are we, as years close round us, de- 
tached from our tenacity to life by the gentle press- 
ure of recoided sorrows.”’ 





HE BOSTON ALMANAC, for 1847, by S. N. 
Dickinson, will be published at an oa | day in 
December. The Directory to the Business People of 
Boston, will be thoroughly prepared, and inserted at 
greater length than usual. As the business of the we 4 
increases, this department of our Almanac grows with 
it. Inthe number now coming out, there will be a se- 
ries of DIAGRAMS representing the various RAIL- 
ROADS diverging from Boston, with historical sketch- 
es of each. These diagrams or maps have been pre- 
pared at some considerable expense, and will, together 
with the Business Directory, form the principal fea- 
tures to the Almanac for 1847. The usval quantity of 
Miscellaneous Matter will be found in its pages. The 
covers will be illuminated with some choice specimens 
of Printing, and the fine large Map of Boston, will be 
bound up in the volume. 

Orders may be sent to Mr B. B. MUSSEY, 29 
Cornhill, and to Mr THOMAS GROOM, 82 State st., 
or to the Proprietor, 8. N. Dickinson, 52 Washing- 
ton street. 2wisd4os o31 





ARRIED LIFE, New Epirion. CROSBY & 

NICHOLS, have in press and will publish ina 

week or ten days, a new edition of Married Life, by 
Eliza Lee Follen. 

Also, a second series of Nursery Songs, by the same 

author, 
They have for sale a few copies Poems, by the author 
of Married Life, &e, Also, a Memoir of Charles Fol- 


len, by the same. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


ol7 is3tostf 118 Washington st. 





HE UNITARIAN, NO. 6.—The Unitarian and 
Foreign Religious Miscellany, devoted to the ex- 
planation and acieme of the principles of Unitarian 
Christians, edited by Rev. Geo. E. Ellis. Contents of 
No.6. ‘The Literary History of the New Testament; 
Extracts from German Journals ; ge of Or- 
nodoxy; Gleanings Regarding Ronge; Controversy on 
National Pansedinst Call or rire. wien The Oxford 
Converts to Popery; American Slavery; The Evangel- 
ical Alliance; Elevation of Trinitarianism ; The Mosaic 

Constitution. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
Price $1.00 a year, 134 ashington, opposite — 

t 0. 


street. 





RIGGS’ COLLECTION.—Hymns for public wor- 
ship containing a selection of six and one 
Hymns, by Rev. Geo. W, Briggs, of P 
_ Published by JAMES MU E & 
ington, opposite Schoo} st. 





kg 184 Wash- 
024, 


OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


Fo the purpose of introducing more extensively in 


merits of which, it is confidently believ 


them, the subscriber has been ind 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 


orgmore teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially 


| returned, and the amount paid 


| other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to 81; For setr 


| every article for furnishing families commencing House- 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


many important respects, an am new paws = 
ring and mounti: on 
prepa nting Mineral Tee Xx ge 


found to greatly exceed the usual method of preparin 
uced to offer s 


public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 


nity for the poorer classes, whose means are too 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases — 
~ pt- 

to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 

w, that carved work in blocks, pre expressly 
or each case, is necessary, for restoring that whic 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natura! and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fit the nove in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticated food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them. will we become offensive and taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriber’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 

TERMS. 

Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set, viz: When a fit and finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will he less than one half the price 
usually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 

for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithtul, and 
scientific manner, and on the folowing terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1 ; fo- 


ting on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
erations warranted. 
Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 





KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 

No. 482 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE ELIOT STREET.) 
VARIETY 
AND 
Woooden Ware Establishment, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
REFRIGERATORS, 

OF A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are staffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 


WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 
—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 
Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 





keeping, and others in want, at as reasonable prices as 
any store in the city, or country, with a general assort- | 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 

{xj All Goods warranted and sent to any part of the 
city free of expense. ltisl2os 010 


DR. J. H. LANE, 
NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, (BRONCITIS 
§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 
NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 
Office Hour, 24 o’clock P. M. 


o24 


osly 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 








teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. ‘ 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. ; % 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and 71 Samuel Hoar 
F 2 arrett Esq. of Concord. 
mtd ite eer CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 


Barrey & Bigelow, 
NV ANUFACTURERS, Importers, and Wholesale 
1 





Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 


of every description. 
—ALSo— 


EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 


Ware Rooms, 31'Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 


f28 6m 
DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rey. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. jan17 








WILLIAM BELL, 

56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 

MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 

—ALsO,— : 
LADIES’ BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 


$s. D. CUNNINGHAM, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, Xe. 
no. 10 RattRoapD Brock, Lincoxn Sr., 
Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station, 

BOSTON, 
QG> Dealers please call. 
osGm 





STorRaGe. 
je6 





JOHN §8. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


QG Saits made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f18 osly 





DENTISTRY. ~ 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 





NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 


NIELL & CO., 
1 Washington Street, 


AVING received our Fall supply of New Goons, 
w¢would invite our customers and the public te 
call ‘odlexeuiliss our assortment, which is larger and 
better thn at any previous season, and which wil} be 
sold at pry low prices, and we pledge ourselves fo al- 
ways Ji any article in our line as low as it can be 
found inthe city. 
DRESS SILKS. 
We fave a beautiful assortment of Ricw CoLorEep 
Sixx§for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 
Brick Sixks, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best cilor and finish. * 
Buje Buiack Sivxs that are warranted not to spot. 
CASHMERES, : 
MDUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
| And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 


Inbur Shaw! Room will be found every variety of 
Longand Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 
These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warpated equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 
EMBOSSED 
FIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Oar usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family mf rg 


CLOAK GOODS, 
Of all the new styles, particularly PLa1ps, in great va- 


riety, 
MOURNING GOODS. 
Black and Bive Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaccas, 
M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have s no pains to have our stock as com- 
plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that-those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ol < is&oseop3m 


BATES’ PATENT 


Sliding Top Chamber Shower Bath 


fig subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
he continues to manufacture and has on hand a 
large assortment of the above celebrated CHAMBER 
SHOWER BATHS; he will finish them to suit the 
taste of the purchaser. From numerous recommenda- 
tions, the following are selected: 


[From Dr John C. Warren, Hersey Professor of Anat- 
omy and Surgery in Harvard University.] 
At the request of Mr Bates, I have examined his 
Chamber Shower Bath. It appears to me to be the 
most convenient portable shower bath I am acquainted 
with, for ii is light, neat, and worked with very little 
trouble. This is an improvement which I am very glad 
to see, because ] consider the external application of 
cold water to be a practice highly useful, and even im- 
portant to most individuals. 
The daily washing of the body serves to remove the 
cuticle which is constantly forming on the surface of the 
skin, and thus purifies it, and leaves its pores open for 
the discharge of those fluids which the preservation of 
health requires. Another great advantage is, that the 
sudden application of cold water in this mode to the 
suface of the body produces a bracing effect on the in- 
ternal organs, particularly those of digestion. — 
The introduction of these baths into pate hotels 
would be, in my humble opinion, ene of tke greatest 
additions to the comfort of travellers, and their general 
use in private families would add much to_the health of 
our whole tion. Jounx C. WARREN. 
Boston, April 2, 1845. 


—_—_—— 











[From Dr. Geo. Hayward, Professor of the principles 
of Clinical Surgery in Harvard University. 
Sir,—Having seen in operation, and examined the 
Chamber Shower Bath of Mr Bates, I take great pleas- 


procure everything aj‘pertai sing to the Kitchen 
ment, at the 


catalogues to facilitate in m=king a ici 
The following seasonable a ticles wi 


BOSTON BA UHING PAN: 
—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH ! 


WATER MAN’S 
Kitchen Furn'shing Rooms, 


No. 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6 § 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 


§G- The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 


lowest prices, vnd of the best quality, wi 4 
2 ps with 





Johnson’s Patent Cone Freezers : 
Refrigerators, best quality ; ; 
Wire Dish Covers; 

Meut Safes, &c., &e 





ou 





"Bia th ahaa och PSALMS AND HYMNs.— 
NEWLY STEREOTYPED Epition. The sub. 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination, have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

’ Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the ition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
ig yar nL Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C, Waterston, Pastor of the Church of tie 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymas of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in ase, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st. 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rey. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexi n, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield Lancaster ,Chelins. 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. 11; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern iad Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS & PALMER, 


o24 ss tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New Enc tanp 
Truss Manuractory, Bostox, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various «approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. 
Also—AxspominaL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—Trusses «vr Prolapsus Ani—SusPensory 
Bacs, Kner Caps, Back Boarps, Street Sxoes 
for dexcmed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s no 
tice, anu ‘nade to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriver having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to su‘tall cases that may come to him. 
Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s ‘l'russ- Dr Hull’s 
Truss, and Thompsou*s Ratchet Truss, ana zne Shakers’ 
Rocking Trusses, may 'e had at this establishmen:.— 
Whispering Tubes and Ea: Trumpets, that will enabie 





ure in expressing my approbation of it. Freqrent 
bathing is so necessary to health and comfort, that I am 
glad an apparatus has been constructed by which a per- 
son can take a shower bath in his own chamber with 
very littke inconvenience. The bath of Mr Bates I 
think well adapted to the end proposed, and hope it will 
come into extensive use. Gro. Haywarb. 
Boston, April 7, 1845. 


[From Dr. J. W. F. Lane.] 
Boston, March 1, 1845. 

The functions of the digestive apparatus and of the 
skin are so intimately connected, that the dist::riance 
of the former frequently results solely from i:wpediments 
to the due dischargé of the duties of *.e fatter. From 
inattention to cleanliness of the vuole surface of the 
body, and from a want of more frequent general abln- 
tion, the minute pores of the skin become blocked up, 
so that the proper evapora* ion can no longer take place. 
To obviate these difficu''ies, and the diseases originat- 
ing from them, no mesure is perhaps so well adapted 
as the shower bath, properly regulated. 

The patent Bath of Mr Bates, manufactured by L. V. 
Badger, is an article not only well adapted to all the 


| cleanly purposes of the body, but so combines neatness 


and elegance as io be an ornament to apy chamber.— 
The day cannot !e« far distant, when it will be deemed 
as essential to furnish the dressing room with one of 
these, as it formerly was with the wash-basin, and the 
advantages to the health resulting from the change, will 
soon make themselves apparent. 
J. W. F. Lane, M. D. 
[From the Hon Harrison Gray Otis, Boston.] 

Mr. L. V. Balger: Sir,—In reply to your note, I am 
quite ready to say, that I have used your Vapor Lamp, 
in connection with « chair and curtain, which was orig- 
inally furnished witn a spirit-burner, and that I prefer 
yours altogether, as it way be placed at a distance from 
the other apparatus witn perfect safety. 

I am respectiu.'y yours, &e. 
H. G, Oris. 





[From H. G. O. Colby, Judge C. C. P., New Bedford.) 


Mr L. V. Badger: Sir,—I have used one of your 
Patent Shower Baths for nearly a year, and take much 
pleasure in recommending it to the pubic. After I had 
given it a fair trial, I was so impressed w ‘th its useful- 
ness, that I took special pains to speak of it -o persons 
of my acquaintance, many of whom have purchased the 
article, and recommend it in the highest terms. My 
family would be willing to part with many artic:es, 
which are commonly considered of prime necessity, 
rather than relinquish their shower bath. If every 
householder could be induced to purchase one, we should 
hear less of those terrible pulmonary complaints, which 
are the scourge of New England. 

The following gentlemen have the Bath in use in their 
families : , iy a 

Hon Peleg 8 , Judge U. S. Court. 

Hon pre oe, Chief Justice S. J. Court. 

Hon Robert C. Winthrop, Member of Congress. 

Hon John Quincy Adams, do do. 

Hon Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of Boston. 

Rev Francis Parkman, Boston. 

Professor Felton, Harvard College. 

Dr John C, Warren, Boston. 

Dr Winslow Lewis, Jr. do. 

Dr John Homans, do. 

Dr J. W. F. Lane, do: 

Professor Greenleaf, Harvard College. 

Charles Sumner, Esq., Boston. 

Dr Wigglesworth, do. 

Dr G. ii. Lodge, do. 

Rev John Pierpont, do. 

Rev Samuel Barrest, “do. 

Lucius M. Sargent, Roxbury. 





Also, Badger’s Vapor Apparatus, to be used with or 
withaut the Shower Bath; Bathing Tubs and Pans; 
Roman Hip or Sitz Baths; Leg, Head, Feet, Arm and 
Elbow Bathing Vessels; Foot Tubs and Pneumatic 
Baths; Hair Mittens and Rubbers; Bathing Caps, &c. 
&e. L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress st. 

ag29 3m 











PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


Ds Bidp to the cause of Christianity in its most | to 


liberal, comprehensive, and rational form, Pub- 


i Buflalo, N. Y., and conducted b 
pers REV. L. 8. EVERETT. 


Terms.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 
will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be for every three 
months delay. a8 


a person to converse low with one that is hard of hear- 


ng. 
All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trass- 
es, waited upon by his wife, Mrs Carotinte D Fos- 
TER, who has had ten years experience in the business. 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
myl6 6m 





OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. The subscriber, 
being about fo commence the fourth term of his School, 





would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family,as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. ; 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 





EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just r- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of acuity. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be pent conwil- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price 
the work will put within reach of all classes, It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num; 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 isdtostf Agents for Publishers. 








ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS— 
N CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 
Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.5. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 
Do do. No 2, Luke and John. 
The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 
They have nearly ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev T. B. Fox. 
Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. : 
C. &..N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. ‘The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Br 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. _ ee 
{$-Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street 
my2 is6tostf 


UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
__For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
—BY— 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 
GRANITE BUILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::BostT0* 
my23 if 














ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE/TRUE 
AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper 4 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. Greenkr, No 
124 Washington street, Boston. A 
Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance ; or $1 
for five subscribers to one anes snk niiian weil 
i i ressed, ’ 
All pepaaiations eee be HARTSHORN, 


janl7 Agent for New England States. 








HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees | 
‘oo Organs are invited to call at ou 
about purchasing Orga et w-lphee 


Manufactory, on Causeway, 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Orgs 
pecs ee tly on hand. 





ANTED, to supply files, a few copies of the 

Christian Register of June 6th. Subscribers 
who have no further use for that number will “do the 
publisher a favor by sending it, 5 mail, or otherwise, 
addressed to “‘Christian Register, m.?? jyll 


OARDING SCHOOL.—SANDWICH COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE. The Fall Quarter will 
n on Monday, the 5th of October under the continued 
c of Mr. Wooster. Applications for admission, 


should be made as earl " 
ee F, FREEMAN. 
Sandwich, Mass. Sept. 9, 1846.  4wis s19 





rrangements are 8o comiplete that we can finis? 
PR se instruments of any size at the shortest not 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be prodts 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to.the Organ lately built by “ 
zs Poles iad acme in ae connie 

io ; t : 
{23 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 
SE eeeienni nena 





AHANNING’S WORKS. The Works of the bf 
Co'de W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in clot! 7 
ols ; may be obtained at the Christian Register © 97 . 
at the low price of three dollars a set. 
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